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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Public attention continues to be rivet- 
ed on the results of the Election, and 
nothing can be more deserving of anx- 
ious observation. We therefore take the, 
London Gazette,though a publication well 
known to our readers, as affording in a 
few names a fair ground for remark. 
The influence of government is very dif- 
ferent in peace and in war. Great ports, 
large trading towns, and other populous 
places with particular local interests, are 
no longer so intimately connected with 
an immense expenditure, and conse- 
quently the electors are more likely to 
lean to the democratic side of the ques- 
tion in their choice of representatives. 
This has, we think, become obvious in 
the elections belonging to the Metropolis. 
The City has reversed the existing order, 
by returning three opposition to one 
ministerial member, instead of three 
ministerial to one opposition member. 
Southwark has thrown out its ministe- 
rial representative, and chosen both of 
contrary politics. Westminster, in spite of 
a powerful struggle to bring in one friend 
to the government, is likely to adhere to 
its later practice of sending two enemies 
to the House. Norwich and Yarmouth 
have done the same; and though there 
are several exceptions, such as Liverpool, 
Nottingham, &c. &c. yet, as far as we" 
can ascertain from the returns already 
made, and the state of most of the polls, 
the cause of our rulers does not seem to 
be pre-eminently prosperous in such 
Places as we have indicated. We imagine 
that they will nevertheless have a suffi- 
cient majority for carrying on the na- 
tional business, which is as much as pa- 
triotism wishes them to have; and that 
there will be a strong and active party 
to drive the old and useful trade of op- 
posing every thing, for the good of the 
country: if well organized, and truly 
British, not even the warmest advocate 
for government can wish them other- 
wise. That ministers have not been 
more successful, we are of opinion may 
justly be attributed to two causes,— 
one of them minor, and the other major ; 
the first, the want of protection afforded 
to the voters for their friends, and even 
to the candidates themselves—and the 
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last, their total disregard, for a long time 
preceding, of the operation of the press, 
which has been sapping the minds of 
men, and weaning the affections of the 
multitude away from the government, 
not only without hinderance, but without 
the commonly prudential measure of 
being counteracted by the same weapon. 
Of the first of these causes it is needless 
to observe more than that the treatment 
both of candidates and electors in the 
Borough and Westminster, tacitly sanc- 
tioned by the inertness of the police, 
would have better agreed with revolu- 
tionary France than with law-protected 
England; the natural consequence is, 
that few men have hardihood enough to 
stand a poll at the risk of their lives, and 
that many votes are not given, because 
even the exercise of our franchise is too 
dearly purchased at the expense of great 
personaldanger. Farare we from the wish 
of abridging popular freedom on such 
occasions, but this licentiousness is not 
only lawless at all times, but at such a 
period defeats the constitution. With 
regard to the other and greatly operative 
cause of the disrepute into which the 
measures and organs of government 
have been brought among the mass of 
the people, it is so notorious, that every 
person of observation is filled with 
wonder at the political folly which is 
blind to the progress of so ceaseless and 
so important an adversary. We speak 
of it merely as an affair of ministerial 
policy (with reference to the good of the 
country, if ministers think the country 
benefited by their services, and therefore 
worth being set right as to the nature of 
them) and in this point of view cannot 
but join in the general expression of 
surprise, that they and their agents should 
apparently set more value on one rotten 
vote of one rotten borough, than on the 
means of stating their own case fairly to 
the community for seven years, and 
thus, when the struggle of election 
comes, secure themselves many votes 
and many boroughs, of which the un- 
questioned representations of their oppo- 
nents deprive them. Nothing can more 
forcibly illustrate this position than the 
election at Liverpool, where the franchise 
descends to the generality of the popu- 
lation. Mr. Canning has suffered as 
much as any minister from party hostility 
—he has been the butt at which almost 
every arrow was discharged: yet he 
polls the low as well as the high, and 





presents the umcommon spectacle of a 
membér of the cabinet returned to par- 
liament as a popular représentative. 
How is this? Merely because this dis- 
guished person is blessed by nature with 
those talents, which, among other quali- 
ties, embrace the good sense of not 
leaving his constituents ignorant of his 
conduct. Whether he acts right or 
wrong, or whether they judge right or 
wrong, is not the argument; but it rests 
simply on this, that he whom so much 
pains have been taken to render odious 
to the people, has in his own defence 
amply explained and laid before them 
his justification. 

We so rarely offer any political rea- 
soning, that we trust we need no apology 
for these few.remarks, which the posture 
of things at present seems to warrant. 
They are written in the spirit of observa- 
tion, without partiality, and will, we trust, 
be seen to belong to ne party, since we 
have censured alike the ruffianly excess 
on one hand, and the imbecile supineness 
on the other; the assassin-like barbarity 
of those who disgrace the national cha- 
racter, and the injurious apathy of those 
whose neglect of their duties is the 
foundation for such infamy. They allow 
tares to be sown, and must not expect 
wheat. 





Travels in Canada and the United States, 
in 1816 and 1817. By Lieut. Francis 
Hall, 14th Light Dragoons, a. Pp. 8vo. 
pp. 543. 

Lieutenant Hall, of the half pay of the 
14th Light Dragoons, is as good a de- 
mocrat and republican in his principles, 
as one could wish to bring them a fa- 
vourable report of the land of demo- 
cracy and republicanism. We use these 
terms in no reproachful sense, for the 
things they denote may be good or bad, 
but merely for the purpose of preparing 
our readers for a view of America 
through a medium of partiality which 
classes this writer with those who find 
every thing to admire in that region of 
freedom, and not with those who have 
discovered nothing there but what was 
low and loathsome. Perhaps the truth, 
as is generally the case, lies between 
these extremes; but it is curious to re- 
mark, that Europe has yet scarcely been 
presented with an account of America 
which did not savour strongly of party 
prejudices and partisan feelings either on 
one side gr the othr. 
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In other respects Lieut. Hall is lively 
and en ining. His facetioysness does 
indeed in ap few instances degenerate 
into a fli ey and indeeorum which we 
cayadét approve; but, upon the whole, 
his cheerful style and tone render it an 

task to cia pe him, He 
is further an intelligent taurist, and, 
without Wing too largely upon our 
seyioyg attention, his observations op 
men and ba pig an wt ae of the 
country, and on its geological structure, 
copvey a good deal of information ina 
pleasant way. With this short preface, 
we shall satier him to speak for him- 
self: our prejudices are of the kind 
which ould have braoked a little more 
British spirit or national predilection ; 
but in our li labours we quarrel 
with no man for his opinions, and the 
ultra-liberal ig as welcome to our fair 
report as the ultra old-fashioned loyer 
of his own country, its laws, institutions, 
and population, in prefereace to any 


Lieut. Hall left Liverpool in January 


1916, and landed at New York. Here 


he diseeyered that American periodical 
ditevature was at a low ebb, and that pi- 
geons flock annually northward, from 
the back, central, and Southera States, 
in ineredible numbers. An eye-witness 
told him that “ he obseryed a flock 
-pasaing betwixt Frankfort and theIndiana 
‘Perritory, one mile atleast in breadth ; 
it took up. four hours ia passing, which, 
‘at the rate of one mile per minute, gives 
a length of 240 miles, and supposing 
three pigeons to each square yard, gives 
2,230,27 2,000. pigeons!!!" (Weremem- 
ber @ sort af mechanical Munchausen, 
of the name. of Windrim, in our native 
village, who saw a bird so large that, its 
head alone was visible at nightfall, and by 
morning, though it flew over the tawn 
all night, its tail was only clearing the 
-plage.; the poor man had one child who, 
ia of this vision, got the name 
of Wiadrim's bird, which we dare say he 
bears to this hour.) Our eye-witness of 
the birds in America, we hope he has a 
» adds, very sagaciously, that their 
ng places are many miles in ex- 
te tte ye myn 
conver reed in a small space;) 
and birds of prey glut themselves ahave, 
and hogs and other animals are fattened 
‘below, op the squabs which tumble 
dowe and cover the ground on every 
high wind. Qur author subjoins on 
ether authority (Lahontan’s) that the 
urtle daves were so numerous in Canada 
in 4687, that the Bishop was forced to 
excenpnunicate them, 
We leave these fables and New York 








together in the Steam-boat for Albandy ; 
and thenee, after looking at the Falls of 
Mehawk, said to be next of any in the 
States of Niagara in breadth, though 
only 50 feet high, ta the Canadian fron- 
tier. In describing a part of this route, 
we haye a very excellent comparison : 


Lake George unites with Lake Cham- 
plain by a narrow stream, en the right bank 
of which rises Mount Defiance ; and on the 
opposite side of Lake Champlain, Mount 
Independence; names which bespeak their 
military fame jn days of old, but now, like 
retired country gentlespen, they are con- 
tent to raise Oak and Pine woods instead 
of frowning batteries. 


Advancing into Canada, we have a 
view of Quebec and its neighbourhood. 
The little village of Loretto 


Contains the ouly surviving relies of the 
once powerful Huron Nation, aboyt forty 
heads of families,saefiicaciously have disease 
and gunpowder seconded the convertiag zeal 
of Europeans. It stands on the left bank 
of the Charles, about four miles below the 
lake, and eight from Quebee. J found the 
children amusing themselves with little 
bows and arrows. The houses had gene- 
rally an air of poverty and slovenliness : 
that however of their principal chief, whom 
I visited, was neat and comfortable, One 
of their ald men gave me a long account of 
the manner. in which the Jesuits had con- 
trived to trick them out of their Seignorial 
rights, and possession of the grant of land 
made them by the King of France, which 
consisted, originally, of four leagues, by 
one in breadth. 


A party of the Michmac Tribe were 
encamped on the opposite shore from 
Quebec: they are almost the only Ip- 
dians ta be seen about that place, It 
consisted of four tents raised with pine 
poles, and covered with the bark of the 
white birch. Altogether they resembled 
gipsies, and afforded but an imperfect 
idea of savage life.—Lieut. Hall next 
took a jaunt to Kamouraska. He gives 
a very unfavourable account of the 
North-west Company— Lord Selkirk’s 
adversaries. 


_Malbay is the last settlement on the 
North bank of the St. Laurence. The only 
habitation beyond it is a trading house of 
the North-west Company, who drive a 
pretty gainful traffic with the Indians of the 
neighbourhood, taking their furs at a shilling 
each, and selling them those commodities 
eustom has necessaries at their 
own ronid | no pains nor even violence be- 
ing spared to prevent any competition 
likely to diminish their profits, A striking 
instance of this spirit occurred last year at 
Pistole. Nearly opposite to their trading 
port is a Canadian fishery, the business of 
which is generally carried on during the 
spring, when the fish frequent the South 
side of the river; last year, owing to a 
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scarcity of salt, it was necessarily put off 
until the autumn, when the fish are found 
on the North bank; but when the fisher- 
men attempted te pursue their vocation in 
this direction, they were set upon by an 
armed party of the suabaltern Agents of 
the North-west Company, their oars and 
boat tackling destroyed, and themselves set 
adrift at the mercy of the elements. For- 
tunately they succeeded in gaining the 
shore. 

We do not observe any thing peculiarly 
meriting extract in the remaining notices 
of this excursion, though it is generally 
interesting ; and therefore skip at once 
towards Montreal, The village of ‘ Trais 
Rivieres * on this road 

Contains an Ursuline Convent, which 
marks it for a place of some note in a Ca 
tholic country; but it is still more worthy 
af distinction for being the residenee of the 
Abbé de Calonne, brother to the French 
minister of that name, so unfortunately 
memorable. This excellent old man, on 
the return of Louis XVIII. to France, came 
into possession of property (chiefly forest 
lands, which had remained in the hands of 
the government) to the value of 30004 
Ber ann. the whole of which he imme- 

iately divided betwixt his nephews; - - - 
For himself he coysiders it wealth enough 
that he is able to employ the evening of 
life in acts of piety and benevolence towards 
his little cure, whese tears will hoxour his 
bier, and their grateful remembrance be all 
his glory upon earth, 

The Canadians bear (says the writer) a 
considerable antipathy to the Americans, 
whom they denonmnate ‘ Sacres Bastonnois, 
I believe it to arise principally from reli- 
gious prejudices. 

Of course a liberal laughs at this, and 
at all the other Canadian prejudices, one 
of which is, “ that the American go- 
vernment is constantly plotting their 
ruin, and the destruction of the mighty 
city of Quebec,” Now really the con- 
quest of Canada has been so. avowedly 
a favourite object of the United States 

liticians, that we cannot deem this 

lief so very ludicrous, Be that as it 
may, there is a pleasing : anecdote af 
patriotism related of the Canadians during 
the late war ; 

While Sir George Prevost was at Mon- 
treal, a hody of several hundred peasants, 
from the remotest settlemenis of the pre- 
vince, came to wait upon him; each man 
was armed with whatever weapon he could 
procure on the spur of the occasion, and all 
were clothed and provisioned for immediate 
service: An old man, whe had been a sol- 
dier in the revolutionary war, was at their 
head, who thus addressed Sir Gente My 
General, we heard you were in difficulty, 
and have marched to your assistance ; 
have served myself, and, though an old 
man, do not think fam quite tatepaple ¢ 
duty.” Sir George, strongly aff ed with 
this instance of attachment, accepted their 
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services, and they acted as a separate body 
during the whole of the campaign. 


Having traversed Upper Canada, 
Lieut. Hall re-entered the United States, 
and travelled through the Western coun- 
try of New York. 


From Canandaigua we turned from the 
main road nine miles SW. to visit what is 
called ‘‘ the burning spring,” lately disco- 
yered. Turning a little from the road, we 
entered a small but thick wood of pine and 
maple, inclosed within a narrow ravine, the 
steep sides of which, composed of dark 
clay-slate, rise to the height of about forty 
feet. Down this glen, whose width, at its 
entrance, may be about 60 yards, trickles 
a scanty streamlet, wandering from side to 
side, as scattered rocks or fallen trees 
afford or deny it passage. We had ad- 
vanced on its course about fifty yards, when 
close under the rocks of the right bank we 

erceived a bright red flame, burnin 
rishly on its weters. Pieces of lighte 
wood being applied to different adjacent 
spots, a space of several yards was imme- 
diately in a blaze. Being informed by 
our guide, that a repetition of this phe- 
nomenon might be seen higher up the glen, 
we scrambled on for about 100 yards, and, 
directed in some degree by a strong smell 
of sulphur, applied our match to several 
ences with the same effect. The rocky 
anks here approach so closely as to leave 
little more than a course to the stream, 
whose stony chanel formed our path : sul- 
phur in several places oozed from them 
abundantly. We advanced about 70 yards 
further, when we found the glen terminate 
in a perpendicular rock about 30 feet high, 
overgrown with moss, and encumbered with 
fallen pine trees, through which the drops, 
at this dry period of the season, scarcel 
trickled. - - - - These fires, we were told, 
continue burning unceasingly, unless extin- 
guished by accident. The phenomenon 
was discovered by the casual rolling of 
some lighted embers from the top of the 
bank, while it was clearing for cultivation. 
In the intensity and duration of the flame, 
it probably exceeds any thing yet disco- 
vered: I could, however, find no traces of 
&® spring in its whole course: the water on 
which the first fire was burning, had indeed 
@ stagnant appearance, and probably was 
80 from the failure of the current; but it 
had no peculiar taste or smell, was of the 
ordinary temperature, and but a few inches 
deep; a few bubbles indicated the passage 
of the inflammable air through it: on a 

lying a mateh to the adjacent parts of the 
dry rock, a momentary flame played along 
it also. These circumstances induced us to 
consider the bed of the streamlet as acci- 
dentally affording an outlet to the inflam- 
mable air from below, and the water, as in 
some degree performing the part of a can- 
dle wick, by preventing ics immediate dis- 
persion into the atmosphere. 


This is undoubtedly a very curious 
phenomenon, and we have only to add, 
that there are considerable 


sulphur 
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springs nine miles NW. from its site, 
and a similar vapour near the junction 
of the Elk River with the great Kanha- 
way. Wolves and bears are occasion- 
ally met with in this vicinity ; one of the 
latter had recently carried off a pig 
close to the town of Rochester, which is 
built near a still unbroken forest of oak, 
hickory, ash, beech, bass, elm, and wal- 
nut. Racoons, porcupines, black and 
grey squirrels, and foxes, are nume- 
rous; but the hogs of cultivation have 
done good service in destroying the rat- 
tle-snakes. In their route some game 
was shot—quails, woodcocks, and par- 
tridges. The first are very abundant ; 
the second smaller than ours, and its 
breast and belly of a dirtyish pink; and 
the last is properly a species of phea- 
sant, very nearly resembling our hen- 
pheasant, both in size and plumage, and 
is seldom found but in woods. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





OPERA-HOUSE DISPUTE. 


A Statement of Matters relative to the 
King’s Theatre. By E. Waters, Esq. 
pp. 27. 

We have been much entertained with 

this judicious pamphlet. Mr. Waters 

has expounded his case in language at 
once respectful and firm; feeling what 
is due to himself, he has in no instance, 
that we observe, forgotten what was 
due to others, to the public, or to the 
noblemen and gentlemen who had 
arrayed themselves against him. His 
statement is simple and perspicuous, 
without any aim at triumph in argu- 

ment, byt on the contrary, preserving a 

measured tone of conciliation which, we 

think, must recommend him even to 


his opponents; while his facts are so 


prodigiously strong, as to secure him a 
verdict with those in whose hands the 
scales of justice are held. So much for 
the matter between the Writer and those 
who disapproved of his management ;— 
as between him and general readers the 
work is infinitely more amusing, for it 
is accompanied with documents of the 
most whimsical and extraordinary kind, 
with letters from foreign singers and 
dancers beyond all compare on the score 
of modesty, humaility, and moderation. 
It sets out with an account of the meet- 
ings at the Thatched House, which we 
have noticed as they occurred, and 
complains that such proceedings, with- 
out previous communication or inquiry, 
were only calculated to produce a crude 
and imperfect result, injurious to the 
theatre, and calculated to bring forth all 
the obscure hostility inseparable from 
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management, while it encouraged the 
rapacity of foreign Performers, already 
far too exorbitant in their demands. — . 

As was foreseen, anonymous letters of 
the most infamous kind (as all anony- 
mous letters are cowardly and infamous) 
were poured in upon every pérsen con- 
nected with the King’sTheatres. Bankers, 
Solicitors, Performers, Insurance-offices, 
were assailed with insinuations against 
the stability of Mr. Waters, and thus a 
run created against him, which must 
certainly have mortified the authors of 
those movements which led to it. Indeed 
they seem to have felt some compunc- 
tion; for they now agreed to do that 
which it would have been hest to begin 
with, namely, to meet at the Opera 
House, and examine into the concern 
and its conduct, before taking public 
measures against it. This meeting took 
place accordingly on the 3d of June, 
and as the public were excluded, we 
shall take Mr. Waters’s account of it, 
only supplying some names which he 
has omitted, but which we have ascer- 
tained. 


Previously to the Committee’s entering 
upon the immediate object of their meet- 
ing, I begged leave to ask Lord Ailesbury, 
if the speech, said to be his lordship’s, and 
which had appeared in most of the Sunday 
and Monday papers, (together with the 

roceedings that took place at the Thatched 

ouse Tavern the Saturday previous) were 
such as his lordship considered to be cor- 
rect. 


This related to the charge of. 361. im ad- 
dition to the 300/. of usual subscription 
alleged against Mr. Waters: in con- 
tradiction to which he gave in a state- 
ment of the years 1813 and 1818; the 
former being 315/. and the latter only 
3001. and consequently a reduction. 
Lord Ailesbury, the Chairman, denied 
having: made the ea A discus- 
sion next afose as to Mr. Waters’s right 
of thus questioning the Chairman. No 
doubt most of the illustrious persons 
present assumed the dignity that be- 
longed to their birth and station, and 
the august business on which they were 
employed. 

A noble Lord observed, ‘ that he con- 
sidered all persons in my employ as the 
servants of the public.’ This I of course 
begged leave to doubt, so long as they were 
paid by me. The noble Chairman then 
observed, that they had met to 
some explanation from Mr. Waters on the 
management of the theatre; and, in reply, 
I expressed my readiness to give every in- 
formation they —_ desire; observing, at 
the same time, that I should have con- 
sidered it as rather more kind and friendly, 
if some intimation had been given pre- 
viously to the first meeting; as, in consee 
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quence of this omission, misrepresentations 
had gone , nm this a noble Lord 
observed, ‘ Kind friendly, indeed, to 
our servant!” This I was obviously not 
bound to bear; and I requested his lord- 
ip to soften his mode of expression. His 
lordship observed, ‘that he should use 
what expressions he pleased.’ On this I 
replied, that he must excuse me if I adopted 
a similar course. 
This spirited nobleman was no less than 
one of the eight British Earls met on this 
momentous affair, as the Barons did at 
Runymede about an affair of less conse- 
quence, Magna Charta; and as posterity 
is always anxious about the persons who 
were distinguished on such occasions, it 
is but proper to say that the Earl of 
Plymouth was the man. Soon after this 
the manager de facto, and the pseudo 
managers, disagreed on the mode of 
conducting their investigation, and the 
Committee again transferred the site of 
their important consultations to the 
Tavern. Here there are only four Earls 
and one Viscount mentioned ; together 
with others of meaner degree, baronets 
and ——- Before them compeered 
Mr. Michael Kelly, who to his former 
avocations of composer of wine and im- 
porter of music, has added the situation 
of acting stage manager at the Opera 
House. The following is his account of 
his examination. 

Q. Do you consider the present Opera 
Company at the King’s Theatre to be a 
good one? 

A. 1 have been twenty-five years con- 
cerned at the Opera-House: I have seen 

iar stars at different times, namely, 

rs. Billington, Madame Catalani and 

Grassini; but upon the whole, / never 

knew 80 @ company az the present, 
particularly in the Comic Opera. 

. Have you never known a better 
Serious Company than the present, or can 
there be a serious Opera done with the 
present Company? 

A. If there is an objection made to Ma- 
dame Fodor as a Serious Singer, certainly 
not; but I have no hesitation in saying, the 
other part of the moe are fully adequate 
to the performance of one in all its parts, as 
there are two of the finest tenors in Europe 

d at the Opera, namely, .Signor 
Garcia and Signor Crivelli, and considered 
so in all the theatres on the Continent. As 
a proof of my assertion, Signor Crivelli is 

at the grand theatre at Milan, for. 
the two ensuing seasons, at the salary of 
24,000 livres each season.* 

The ki heyrg and manager of the 

Grand Theatre St. Carlo at Naples, arrived 





* That is, the finest tenor in Europe is en- 
gaged at one of the first musical theatres in the 
world at about 1000/, per annum. Let this be 
remembered when we come to speak of the terms 
bet my from Mr. Waters by Italian perform- 
ers. . 





in London a few days past, for the express 
of engaging Signor Garcia, and 

left im an engagement with a carte blanche 
to return to Naples, where he has_per- 
formed for four successive years, which en- 
ement I saw. As to ae Fodor, I 

ook upon her as one of the finest singers I 
ever heard; and am assured, that an en- 
ement will be open for her at any 
theatre in Europe, as a first Serious Singer. 

Q. Do you esteem Signora Corri as ade- 
quate to be a first singer in Serious Opera? 

A. I think her a very charming singer, 
but very young. I have understood she 
has sung with Madame Catalani in several 
places on the Continent, and she was en- 

ed by Mr. Waters as the best that could 
oT rocured at so late a period. 

. Do you consider Madame Camporese 
to be a good singer? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Why was she allowed to go away? 

A. 1 cannot take upon myself to say 
exactly, but I know from a conversation 
with Mr. Waters at the time, that it was 
his wish she should be retained. After- 
wards I heard from Mr. Waters, that 
Madame Camporese’s husband went to 
Mr. Waters’s box at the Opera on a Satur- 
day night, and expostulated with some 
warmth with Mr. Waters on his not having 
had an answer to his letter. Mr. Waters 
replied he had not received one from him. 
Upon an investigation, it was found that a 
letter was handed by Madame Camporese’s 
husband to a person then holding a prin- 
cipal employment in the Theatre, to have 
been delivered a fortnight back, but which 
was by some accident forgotten. 

The Monday following I understood Mr. 
Waters called on Madame Camporese, to 
engage her. Her reply was, that she had 
signed articles with the theatre at Milan, 
not having had an answer to her letter; 
and that she could not sign articles with 
Mr. Waters, unless he would give her 500/. 
to pay the yng of the engagement she 
had entered into at Milan. However he 
regretted the loss of Madame Camporese’s 
talents, he could not in honour sanction 
the breach of the articles, as he would not 
like the same to be done to him, as he 
could not expect engagements to be kept 
sacred with him, when he sanctioned the 
breach with others. 

Mr. Freemantle. Q. Do you know of 
Mr. Waters’s writing to the Continent to 
engage performers ? 

A. I have heard it mentioned that he had 
written repeatedly to several, and I myself, 
by his directions, wrote to Mesdames Col- 
bran, Brizzi, Ronzi, Mala, also to Signor 
Nozani, (tenor) Porto, &c. &c. 

Therest of this question and answer work 
is not so material as to merit being detail- 
ed: suffice it to say, that Mr. Kelly proved 
himself a stanch Watersman. The Com- 
mittee having adjourned to the 5th, on 
that day M. Baptiste explained to them the 
disappointments which had prevented the 
corps du ballet from being made stronger 





than it was. One Montjoye of Paris 
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was detained, because he had not given 
the necessary six months notice to the 
Grand Opera of that city, of which he is 
a member; M. Paul, a young artist, 
was, however, willing to come for 
30,000 francs, or 12501. for two months, 
that is, 5000/. for the season, or say 
about one hundred pounds sterling for 
every appearance,—a guinea a leap, and 
five pounds for every whirl!! Mr. 
Waters then tried the fair sex, and 
offered Mademoiselle Legros 5001. for 
16 nights (a sum for which Talma, 
Fleury, Duport, Vestris, Mesdames 
Mars, Georges, Duchesnois, the greatest 
performers of every class, are constantly 
performing in the chief towns of France) 
but this lady thought such an offer from 
John Bull an insult, and indignantly 
answered, that five hundred pounds, 
indeed, might pay her travelling ex- 
penses from Paris to London. Various 
unavoidable accidents or prior contracts 
hindered other eminent performers from 
being engaged for London; but the 
grand obstacle was evidently a thorough 
persuasion of the matchless gullibility 
and extravagance entertained by foreign 
actors of this country; a persuasion 
likely to be strengthened by the proceed- 
ings to which we have alluded. The 
last meeting was on the 6th, for the 
purpose of having the report of the 
active non-content peers, &c. Twenty- 
five persons assembled, and among other 
candid and judicious steps we have the 
following told of Lord Valletort, a young 
and consequently high spirited noble- 
man. 


It was emphatically proposed, that the 
performances should be marked tith public 
disapprobation; a noble person by whom 
the proposal was made, hoped that this 
would be acquiesced in by the noble persons 
present, on account of the rudeness with 
which Mr. Waters had treated the Com- 
mittee. There was no dissent from this 
singular mode of retribution, further than 
one member’s observing, ‘‘ that they had 
already had enough of breaking fiddles.” 
The noble Lord then allowed that he did 
not altogether rena oer the fiddle break- 
ing; but that he would hiss, and he hoped 
their lordships on the strength of their re- 
collections would also hiss. A peculiar 
feature ot this expedient for healing injuries 
was, its being suggested by the noble Mover 
of the Resolutions, to which it thus gave, 
however unfortanately, the aspect of being 
only the first, and less formidable part, of 
a determination to bear down the perform- 
ance for the sake of the Manager. 

The idea was expeditiously reduced to 
practice, and to those who may have been 
surprised by the ill reception on that night 
of the Ballet of Zephir, which had hitherto 
seemed so decided a favourite, the difficulty 








is now perhaps explained. 
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There was another explosion at one 
of these meetings, which, as Mr. Waters 
has prudentially refrained from noticing, 
we shall add on hearsay information, for 
the amusement of our readers. We 
seldom indulge in the scandalous chro- 
nicle, but a matter of this kind deserves 
nothing better, and when rank and emi- 
nence forget their appropriate duties to 
dabble in the parts of stage directors, it 
must be allowed that no ceremony is due 
beyond that which is claimed by the 
character they have assumed. . Mr. 
Waters, we are told, hinted at the non- 
payment of some of the subscriptions as 
one of the difficulties which restrained 
him from entering into more expensive 
engagements. Every subscriber present 
took this as a cut at self, and, like the 
cry of “ Name, name!” each challenged 
the poor manager with insulting him by 
so unfounded an insinuation. Among 
the most peremptory in this line was 
Lord Sefton: He insisted on the inde- 
corum of such allegations, and pressed 
Mr. Waters to say if his subscription had 
or had not been paid. 


“ My Lord, I wish to mention no in- 
dividual; I merely state the fact that 
several are in arrear. 

“ Do you mean to say, Sir, that mine 
is in arrear ? 

“TI mean nothing but what I have 
explained—the particular matter of your 
Lordship’s rests with the treasurer. 

“ Upon your honour, Sir, do you 
mean to state that my subscription is or 
is not paid ? 

“ Since your Lordship puts it on such 
footing, upon my honour it is not 
paid.” 

This unexpected answer produced a 
sensation at once ludicrous and embar- 
rassing: most of the Lords laughed, 
and the noble Lord’s subscription was not 
due on the evening of the ensuing day. 

But it is time to bring this review to 
a close, and we hasten to copy the con- 
cluding correspondence of the pamphlet. 
The writer thus introduces them : 


One of the charges against the manage- 
ment has been its neglect of looking to the 
Continent for distinguished performers. I 
give a few letters which may assist in form- 
ing an estimate of the diligence exerted to 
form those engagements, and of the extra- 
vagant demands which leading artists are in 
the habit of making, through misrepresen- 
tations from this country, and which they 
are not likely_to make more rational when 
they shall have begun to believe that a 
standing Committee exists, to force their 
acceptance on theirown terms. For obvious 
reasons, only the initials are given, but the 
original letters may be seen by any sub- 
scriber or box-holder at the King’s Theatre. 
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(Literal Translation.) 
Mademoiselle M————— to Mons. Guillet. 
Mdlle. M—————- presents her compliments 

to Mons. Guillet, and in answer states, that the 
sum * mentioned between them rday morn- 
ing for the remainder of the season is too little to 
answer her purpose. 


(Literal Translation.) 
Mademoiselle G————— to Mr. Waters. 
Mademoiselle G—————. desires to have for 
three months’ absence which she will employ in 
the Ballet at London, 1000/., a clear benefit, two 
guineas a day, her travelling expenses and her 
support. 
(Literal Translation.) 
F Mademoiselle M—————e to Mr. Waters. 
IR 
I have had the honour to write to you, to in- 
quire whether the engagement you had the kind- 
ness to propose to me for the year 1817, could 
be realized for 1818, with the condition of 1000 
louis and a night, er 1,200 without a night, the 
voyage to be paid by you. 
I have the honour, 
&e. &e. 
Milan, 1817. M————e. 


(Literal Translation.) 
Mademoiselle A. T————~ to Mr. Waters. 


Sir, 

After the communication which has been made 
to me by Mr. P. the British secre of legation 
at ————, of a letter which you have written 
to him, relative to the terms on which I should 
be willing to engage at the King’s Theatre, at 
London, I lose no time in forwarding to you my 
demand for one whole season: _ 

1. 1,5002. salary. 2. My lodging paid. 3. My 
expenses of travelling repaid. 4. A free benefit 
with a new Ballet. 5. That I shall provide my- 
self with ornaments only. Upon these terms I 
am ready to sign an engagement, and to conform 
to the customs of your theatre. 

T have the honour to be, &c. 
Turin, 1817. 


Mons. D-————. to Mr. Waters. 
(Literal Translation.) 
Sir, 

Having quitted Petersburg, after being two 
yen at Vienna, I have arrived in Naples, where 

am at this time with my wife, as first dancer, 
and where we have the honour to dance in the 
presence of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, who has condescended to give me hopes 
of letters for London, when my coutract at 
Naples is finished,*viz. at the end of the carnival ; 
for I have not ennaged for a longer period, having 
a design of visiting England. I should then be 
able to arrive there in the course of next March, 
and to remain during April, May, June, and 
July.—Engaging me as ballet master and first 
dancer, and my wife as first dancer and panto- 
mime, we are willing to dance six times per 
month. 

Ist. Six hundred guineas secured for every 
month, at a banker’s, as usual. 2dly. A benefit 
free of all expenses, with a new ballet. 3dly. An 
apartment in the theatre, and a table of three 
courses!!! Write per return of post, and have 


* The offer made to Mademoiselle M————— 
by M. Guillet, was for three months, and 50/. 
more than her engagement in 1816 for a whole 
season. 

+ According to the pretensions this lady makes 
for three months, they would be equal to 
2,870/. 18s. 3d. for a season. 








the goodness to address me three copies of your 
answer, the first to Naples, second to Vienna in 
Austria, at M. Le Comte, Imperial Palace, the 
third at Paris at M. Lefevre’s, musician at the 


opera, Rue Helvétius, No. 58. : 


(Literal Translation.) 
Mons. V——————— to Mr. Waters. 
Sir, 

I had some time since the honour of commu- 
nicating to you the terms on which I was willing 
to engage as first dancer to your theatre. 

My demand then, wo be, lst. to have a 
salary of 1,500/. ; 2dly, a benefit in ieprime of 
the season entirely free of expense; 3dly, to be 
reimbursed the expense of my voyage. I think, 
Sir, this is hardly too much, considering that 
every thing is at London much dearer than ever 
it was before. 

The rest I leave to your justice: I know not 
how to haggle and bargain, it would be beneath 
you and myself. In waiting for your answer, 

I have the honour to Oe &e. 








It may not be uninteresting now to ob- 
serve the absurd and intolerable charges 
which singers can make. 

(Literal Translation.) 
Sign. B—————a to Mr. Waters. 
Venice, 1817. 

I acknowledge your two favours, dated 26th, 
28th October, wherein you acknowledge mine. 
1 observe, that in the first, you promise to con- 
tinue your correspondence with me from London, 
which place you were on the point of re ee 
from, and where you would be anxious to hear 
respecting the singers whom I proposed to you, 
but whom I am unable, this year, 'to engage. 

Prima Donna Seria, Sig? E.P. demands two 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling, a free benefit, 
travelling expenses paid, a table, and permission 
to make her debit in a man’s character in an 
opera which she will take with her. 

Prima Donna Seria, Sig* A » demands 
1,500/. sterling, six covers, a free benefit, travel- 
ling expenses paid. 

Prima Donna Buffa, Sigs T—— B——, asks 
1000/. sterling, free benefit, travelling expenses 

id. 
a Donna Buffa, Sigs L—— F——, of 
this lady I will send you particulars the earliest 
opportunity, and will let you know whether she 
will aceept your offer of 7004. sterling, and 50¢. 
for travelling expenses. 

PrimoTenore Serio e Buffo, Sig. B—— C——, 
and Prima Donna Buffa e Seria, Sig? C-—— 
B——, his wife, ask together 2,500 guineas, 
with the privilege to sing at concerts, a dressing- 
room, fourteen covers, the convenience of a coach 
to the theatre, and an advance of 250 guineas. 

Primo Musico Sig. Gio. B—— V——. He 
asks 2,500/. sterling, the privilege to sing at con- 
certs, a free benefit, and travelling ex . 

You will, no doubt, expect me to give you an 
early account of the demands of all those pro- 
fessors of music, who desire to come to London; 
I, therefore, think it a duty to communicate to 
you all the particulays I could collect, reserving 
farther accounts fof my next, as I have not yet 
received answers from any of them. I must give 
you to understand that the terms of all of 
are for a whole season, to begin from the time 
that they are called upon to set out for London, | 
and to terminate at the period which shall be 





settled upon in their ment. 
I have the honour to be, 
&e, &c. 





V.B 
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(Literal Translation.) 
Madempiselle F. to Mr. Waters. 

Sm, .- Milan, 12th November. 

I received a letter of yours, to form with a 
theatrical engagement for next year: I should 
wre oe Se eramene. 8 vo could ages 
upon the conditions I propose, and my demands 
are as follow: 





LI intend, to be employed in your theatre, as || 
first comic absolute singer, to sing only in comic |. 


and semi-serious oreras. 

. 2. ‘The first opera I am to appear in, to be of 
my own choice, and the si who are to per- 
Sokal ia %:'40 bo to my sntiolection, 

* 3. You will give me for my for the said 
season, two thousand guineas in , to be paid 


in equal ents monthly from the day of m 
arrival & London, util the end of The said 
season. 


4. A free benefit night, free of all expenses, 
and ensured to amount to five hundred guineas, 
with liberty to give a new opera. 

5. An advance of two hundred-guineas, to be 
paid here if Milan, the moment the engagement 
18 BI . 

6. the management of the Royal Theatre, 
are to furnish me in all the operas wherein I am 
to perform, the suitable greater or lesser dresses 
to my satisfaction. 

7. That I may be allowed the liberty to have 
any private concert, it being always understood 
after aon appe.rance. 

6. accommodation of a carriage to take 
me to and from the theatre at all times. 

If Mr. Waters, the Manager, finds my pro- 
posals convenient, he may send me the engage- 
ment here in Milan; but I beg of him, which 
Goin teematlienaeuseak meee 

post, for my the other proposals 
I have from other towns. 

Believe me, with the most perfect esteem, 

Your most humble Servan 
(Signed) F.P——_— 


This coi ent is, we believe, 
Mademoiselle Fabre, of whom Count 
Stendhal, in his Travels, thus speaks in 
that courteous modern French phrase- 
ology which gives pretty names to very 
naughty tricks: ‘she is said to be an ab- 
solute enthusiast in love—quite in love with 
love.” What a pity we could not bring 
over so incomparable a “ first comic ab- 
solute!” she might have greatly im- 
proved our amativeness by her example, 


and surely, for enlarging the sphere of 
our enjoyments, was well worth all the 


guineas she asked. The next letter is 
from a Madame C. at Naples, who 
was willing to come in March for 
25001: this is succeeded by an equally 
liberal offer from Milan. 
Signora C—— P—— offers to serve for two 
seasons certain at the Opera Honse, in London, 
under the following contract ; in serious opera to 
be Soprano, or principal Buffa in comic opera ; 
her expenses to be paid from Italy to London, 
and apartments to be provided for her free of 
expense in that city ; to have a salary of two 
five h pounds per season, with a 
clear benefit during the season ; a sum of money 
to be paid her, previous to her quitting this 
country in advance, to pay her expenses to 
England: to have the naming of the opera in 
which she is to make her first appearance, The 
dresses for the stage to be found ie. 


| 


With this modest epistle we finish our 
extracts; and when it is considered how 
much literature, as well as national taste, 
manners, and character, are involved in 
this subject, we are sure we shall not be 
thought to have devoted too much to its 
elucidation. We have felt, in common 
with all sober thinkers, sorry at seeing 
so many distinguished noblemen so ill 
employed as in this, to say the least of 
it, injudicious squabble ;* but we are glad 
that it has led to so complete an expo- 
sure of the scandalous inypositions at- 
tempted to be levied on the folly of 
England by foreign Artists, as they chuse 
to call themselves. For be it remem- 
bered, that very few of these letter- 
writers are at the head of their respec- 
tive departments: in the initials we do 
not recognize those of Galli, Veluti, 
Donzilli, Pelegrini, Davide, jun. the 
Monbelli, nor many others of note in 
Italy. They are but the second and 
third rates, and yet the sums they de- 
mand to constitute an opera and ballet 
would amount to more than 50,0001. a 
season in salaries alone, and after all be 
insufficient to satisfy the expectations of 
some of the subscribers. We are not 
quite certain what such persons receive 
on the continent; but with the excep- 
tion of some of the very highest favour- 
ites, we are much mistaken if many of 
these parties obtain one fourth of the 
sums they demand as the condition of 
favouring us with the exhibition of their 
talents. We are no enemies to the 
handsome encouragement of abilities, 
even should they be confined to the limbs 
of performers; but there is surely a rea- 
sonable point, beyond which we ought 
not to go, unless we wish to be made the 
laughing stock of every foreign harpy, 
who, after outwitting us of our money, 
returns home to enjoy it and the taunt at 
our tastelessness and folly together. 





* When the result of a meeting of Noblemen 
and gentlemen is to hiss unoffending Performers, 
and to riot at a Theatre, such a conspiracy levels 
them to O. P. demagogues, or such as now dis- 
grace the farce at Covent Garden: we mean the 
outside. 





Letters of a Prussian Traveller, &c. By 
John Bramsen. 8vo. 2 vols. 
(Concluded. ) 


In our last we introduced this work to 
our readers, and, after noticing the ear- 
lier portions of the route pursued by 
Mr Maxwell and his travelling compa- 
nion (the writer of these volumes,) made 
a few extracts from the more interesting 
descriptions of what occurred to them 





‘in Egypt and Syria, concluding with an 
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account of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, and the promise of resuming our 
analysis with that of the Temple of 
Solomon. The building whence they 
contemplated the object, for ever shut 
most peremptorily from Christian eyes, 
was, says Mr. Bramsen, 


About fifty steps from this celebrated 
spot, so that we had an excellent view of 

e existing structure, which edifice is sup- 
posed to cover the site where the ancient 
temple stood. The present building is 
called The Mosque of Omar, from the 
name of the founder, who was a rich Turk 
of Damascus in the seventh century. One 
of the Turkish soldiers told us that he had 
often been in the mosque, and that there 
are many antique pillars of red and white 
marble in the best state of preservation. 
The white wall which surrounds the build- 
ings, precludes any thing like a connected 
view of the proportions of the edifice; but 
we could not repress our admiration at the 
magnificence and grandeur of the dome, 
and the beauty of” its extensive arcades. 
The Turks told us, that it was certain 
death for any Christian to be found in the 
interior of the mosque. They related to us 
that many years ago a Christian obtained a 
firman of the Grand Seignior to examine 
the interior, end having arrived at Jerusa- 
lem, he presented his document to the Bey, 
who told him that he certainly was bound 
to respect the firman of Constantinople, and 
that therefore he was at liberty to enter the 
temple. After remaining for some hours 
in the interior, and having fully satisfied 
his curiosity, the Christian wanted to quit 
the place, Ve he found the door locked, 
and was informed that the firman gave him 
permission to go in, but not to come out 
again. The Bey kept him shut up till night 
came on, and then caused his head to be 
cut off, and his body to be buried beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem, 


None of the remaining sights about 


the Holy City seem deserving of being 
particularized. Modern Jerusalem ap- 
parently occupies only a part of the site 
of the ancient city; and there is so much 
confusion between Christian and Maho- 
medan monuments, that it is not easy 
to ascertain exactly even the most re- 
markable of either. 


Several portions of the [existing] town 
are uninhabited and in ruins. Most of the 
streets are narrow, the houses low and mi- 
serable, and the path obstructed with filth. 
The main street, however, is an exception 
to this, as many of the houses are lofty and 
well built. The peculiarity of their con- 
struction is that they are entered by wooden 
staircases, which project in front, and the 
lower stories having no windows, give the 
street a singular and gloomy appearance. 
From this [fel want of a free circulation 
of air, added to a general deficiency 2 
cleanliness, it is not to be wondered [at 
that this, as well as the other towns we 
passed through, should he periodically vi- 
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sited by one of the greatest calamities that 
ean afflict hunmianity. - - - - The numbef 
of the inhabitants is now reduced to about 
six thousand. The Christians suffer much 
from the avarice antl cruelty of the present 
Bey, who exacts from them, particularly 
from the convents, the most exorbitant cor- 
tributions. - - + We met him on the very 
day we left Jerusalem, attended by an escort 
of about twenty officers and soldiers, who 
were all on foot and well armed. As he is 
not more liked by the Turks than by tlie 
Christians, he never i out without a nu- 
merous escort, and seldom venturés beyond 
the gates of the town, for fear some of the 
emissaries of the Grand Turk should be in 
waiting to carry him off: He appeared to 
be rather a good looking man, about forty 
years Of age: he woré a blue velvet dress 
richly embroidered, and had a ger at 
his side, studded with diamonds and other 
precious stones: but the costume of his 
escort -was by nod means in unison with that 
worn by their chief; like Falstaff’s soldiers 
they were in truth a motley group. He 
stopped, and gave us an invitation to come 
and see him; but as our departure was 
fixed and every thing arranged accordingly, 
ive were forced to decline this honour. 

The climate of Jerusalem is regarded by 
the inhabitants as unhealthy; the heat dur- 
ing the summer months is intense, and 
hardly a breeze to be felt; owing to its in- 
land situation, and the high mounhtains by 
which it is enclosed. The country is be+ 
sides subject to long droughts, the sky is 
for months without a cloud; and thundef 
storms are almost uaknown. The place is 
generally visited once a yeir by the plague, 
and many malignant fevers are prevalent 
in the autumnal season. We saw but few 
insects, and hardly any musquites or gress- 

ppers. The immediate neighbourhood 
of the town is very barren, so that the place 
almo:t entirely depends on the neighbour- 
ing villages for supply: But the valhies that 
lie about two or three miles from Jerusa- 

em are very fertile, and produce abundant 
crops of tobaced, wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, figs, olives, inelons, cncumbers, and 
pumpkins ; the vine also seemed in a véry 
thriving state. and its produce can boast a 
very rich flavour, not unlike that of the 
muscatelle. 

. Returning by Rama, our travellers 
Were menaced with attack by the Be- 
douins ; and as their path lay through 
hordes of these marauders, the journey 
Was far from beitig either pleasant or 
safe. Their next trip was to St. Jean 
D'Acre, the Pacha of which being en- 
tirely guided by a Jewish premier, is 
friendly to strangers. Thence they shiled 
to Saide, a small town badly built, where 
there is no convent, and only a French 
consul, who received them hospitably. 
Hete they were present at the célebra- 
tion of the Féte of St. Louis. ‘The only 
expétt of this place is an inconsiderable 
quantity of cotton. Being prevented by 
the plague from visiting the ruins of 





Palmyra, as well as other celebrated ob- 
jects of curious research, they were tow 
obliged to turn their faces again towatds 
Europe. Before leaving Saide for Cy- 
prus, however, which they did in a brig 
utider Russian colours, commanded by 
a Greek from Corfu, they were 

Introduced to a Christian in the Levan- 
tine costume, who, during the late war, 
acted as interpreter to Sir Sydney Smith, 
and is now (1814) Major-Domo to Lady 
Esther Stanhope, who for several years past 
has been travelling in the Levant. He in- 
forrhed us that she was in a convent nedr 
the Drase miountains, where she had béen 
confined by indisposition, from which, how- 
ever, she was fast recovering. When this 
lady visited Saide she wore a Turkish dress, 
and rode an Arabian charger, to the as- 
tonishment and admiration of the Turks 
who hold her in the highest éstimation, arid 
wé heard in many places that she was ac- 
tually imagined to be an English princess. 

Though only 80 or 90 miles from 
Saide, the voyage to Larneca in Cyprus 
occupied six days. The plague hindered 
them fromi seeing mtich of Cyprus; and, 
though the narrative itself is etitertain- 
ing, We cannot within the scope of our 
design énter into the details of the trou- 
blesome and dangerous navigation which, 
between storms and swarms of pirates, 
our travellers experienced after leaving 
that island, along the coast of Carama- 
ria, and among the other isles of an- 
ciént Greece. At Athens they lodged 
With Mrs. Macrea, the widow of the late 
English consul, who has three lovel 
daughtets ; one of whom is immortal. 
ized by being the subject of Lord 
Byron's beautiful poem : 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oli, give me hack my heart! 
Or, since that has Jef my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow befote I go 

Zon ps, ods eynwer 

By those tressés unvorifited, 
Woo'd by each AZgean wind ; 

By those lids, whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zin ph, rhe dybate. 

By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-ericircled waist ; 

By all the token flowers that tell 

What words can ne’er express so well ; 

By loves alternate joy and woe 

Zé ps, chs dyawd. 

Maie of Athens! J am gore: 

ink of me, sweet! when alone. 

Though I fly to Istombol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul : 

Can I cease to love thee? No! 

Zon mi, che &yaws. 

Of Athens itself it was scarcely possi- 
ble to tell us any thing which modern re- 
search has not anticipated, so copious 
have been the revelations from this classic 





spot within later years. The following is 
the only notice we can select, which may 
not be generally known. The visitors 
were accompanying Signor Luwusieri 
through the memorable ruins and places ; 
when descending from the Pryx, thet 
accomplished gentleman 

Pointed out some large stones to our no- 
tice, to which the superstition of the Athe- 
nian women has attributed certain s 
and marvellous virtues. It seems they 
come here and glide down these stones on 
their backs, fancying it a sovereign remet 
against sterility. One of the miraculous 
stones was actually worn quite smooth by 
this singular exercisé. Our illustrious an- 
tiquary had never witnessed this exhibition 
himself, not could he inform us whether 
it took place during the day or beneath the 
veil of evening ; I should think the latter_is 
the case, and no doubt the husbands of t 
credulous ladies are not permitted to be 
present at the performance of these rites, 
otherwise, as at the Eleusinian mysteries 
of old, the charm would be most pees | 
broken, and the miraculous effects render 
doubtful. 

Mr. Bramsen is a warm advocate for 
Lord Elgin, and adds another testimony 
to the miany which have now, we ee 
sume, completely exculpated that noble- 
man from the chatges brought aguinst 
him respecting the removal of the Athe- 
nian marbles; and shewn, that so far 
from being guilty of bad taste or Vandal- 
ism, his Lordship was the saviour of 
Grecian Art, and thereby will be, we 
trust, its revivor in Britain. Of the 
Mainottes, Mr. B. has also a very bad 
opinion, and differs entirely from the fa- 
vourable account of these banditti given 
by Dr. Clarke. The following adventure 
seems to. corroborate his statements : 

Baron Stackleberg, who resided at the 
saine hotel with us at Trieste, was captured 
near the Island of Hydra by a Mainotte 
privateer. The robbers carried him to 
their retreat among the mountains, where 
he was kept in a cave for several days, liv- 
ing on nothing but oil and onions, and 
sleeping the whole time upon the bare 
ground, without ever changing his clothes. 
Thus deprived of every comfort and of eve 
hupe, he must inevitably have perished, 
had it not been for the — an ro 
exertions of Baron Haller, and Mr. 
Cockerell, an Englishman, of a spirit no 
less enterprising than his friend. - - = + + 
Baron Haller received a letter from the 
Captain of the Mainottes, informing him 
that his friend was their prisoner, and de- 
manding the sum of 18,000 piastres of the 
country as thé price of his ransom: and 
further stating, that if Baron Haller would 
bring this sum to a certain spot among. the 
mountaitis, a party of his associates would 
meet him, and conduct him to the eave 
where his friend was confined. He con- 
eluded by observing, that if the sum was 
not produced at the time specified, it was 
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determined that the prisoner should lose 
his head. This strange epistle enclosed a 
letter from the Baron himeelf, giving a me- 
lancholy account of his forlorn condition, 
and imploring his friends to rescue him from 
his sad and perilous situation. Baron Hal- 
ler’s exertions to raise the sum and save his 
friend were unremitting: he was joined in 
them by Mr. Cockerell; and such was their 
zeal, that the day after receiving the letter 
they had raised 12,000 piastres, with which 
Baron Haller immediately set out, accom- 
panied by a Janissary, to the appointed 
spot—a miserable village, which they reach- 
ed the same evening. The Baron had 
hardly rested an hour or two, when he 
heard a loud knockimg announcing the ar- 
rival of a party of the banditti, who were 
come to conduct him to their quarters, so- 
lemnly assuring him, that in case he could 
not agree with their captain respecting the 
terms on which the prisoner was to receive his 
liberty, they would escort him back to the 
same spot. The brave Baron, urged by his 
warmth of friendship, accepted their offer, 
though the Janissary was not allowed to 
accompany him ; and after three hours ride 
they were stopped at the foot ofa high moun- 
tain by # patrol of their own band, who de- 
manded the watchword, and then permitted 
them to proceed. After passing several high 
mountains, and being frequently stopped 
in the narrow defiles by these patrols, the 
reaghed the mouth of the large cave, whic 
they entered. It was faintly lighted by a 
lamp. On being introduced to the Cap- 
tain, who was sitting smoking on an old 
mat, the first object that caught Baron Hal- 
ler’s eye was his captive friend lying on the 
und, and already much emaciated by 
fines. He requested him, in German, to 
cheerup and hope the best : not, however, to 
manifest any symptom of regard, but to re- 
main as cool and unconcerned as possible, 
till terms had been agreed on, and the ava- 
rice of these wretches appeased. - - - - - 
The Captain of the horde received the 
Baron very civilly, and told him he had 
better take some rest before they proceeded 
to adjust the business of the meeting. 
After refreshing himself, he was again con- 
ducted into the presence of the Gaptain, 
who asked if he had brought the 18,000 
— named as the price of his friend’s 
iberty. The Baron affected much surprise 
at the prisoner’s being called his friend, 
and remarked, with well dissembled indif- 
ference, that he had come to ransom a ser- 
vant who belonged to a gentleman of his 
acquaintence, but that he found him in so 
weak and sickI¥ a condition, that he 
thought so high a ransom would be but ill 
bestowed. ‘‘ However,” he added, “as I 
have come so far to save the life of a Chris- 
tian, I am willing to give 10,000 piastres: 
if that will satisfy you, I have no objection 
to advance the sum ; more I am not autho- 
rized to offer; therefore, if it will not suf- 
fice, you must even keep the prisoner, and 
with him what you please.” The Cap- 
tain replied, that he would not depart from 
the stipulated sum ; and would only allow 
one day’s grace to the prisoner. In fine, 
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to shorten the tale, the Baron was not to 
be intimidated by these threats, but relying 
on the pirate’s avarice, departed even with- 
out bidding farewell to his friend. The 
next morning he was happy enough to be 
revisited at the village by the Mainottes, 
with whom he finally agreed for the release 
of his friend at the price of 10,000 piastres, 
and 1000 more for the Captain’s private 
purse, with which sum in gold he returned to 
the cave, where the prisoner was unbound 
and delivered to his gallant benefactor. 
But previously to his dismissal, he was ob- 
liged to pass through the ceremonies usual 
on such occasions, which were to submit to 
the operation of shaving from the hands of 
a Mainotte, to eat onions dipped in oil 
with, them, asa parting relish, and to shake 
hands all round, in token of a friendly 
farewell. 

All these seas abound with such pi- 
rates and robbers, “ land rats and water 
rats,’ whose depredations are desperate, 
lawless, and incessant, as appears from 
many particulars of their manners and 
exploits. recorded in these volumes, 
which we have not room to specify. We 
rejoice to see it stated, however, that a 
great improvement is going on rapidly 
under the British government, now hap- 
pily extended to the Ionian Islands. 

From these parts the travellers went 
to Calabria, where, by an impudent po- 
litical trick of Murat, they were received 
as a distinguished British mission, and 
carried in state through the country. 
When they arrived at a place where the 
deception was no longer necessary to 
impose on the population, they were 
left to their own resources, with as little 
ceremony as Jobson’s wife Nell after her 
exultation in the farce of the Devil to Pay. 
There are some more curious anecdotes 
of Murat, and of his attentions to the 
Princess of Wales, Lady Landaff, Lady 
Oxford, and other English visitors, to 
whom he endeavoured to make himself 
agreeable, in spite of the vulgar oaths 
with which his conversation was habi- 
tually interlarded. 

This is altogether a production abound- 
ing with anecdote, and containing a 
great variety of pleasing intelligence 
respecting men and countries, interest- 
ing to every class of the community. 





Memoires secrets sur Lucien Buonaparte. 
(Concluded .) 


In the course now pursued by Buona- 
parte, of which there appears to be some 
new and important parts here developed, 
Lucien took an earnest concern :— 


Lucien had, however, scarcely heard of 
the landing, when he suddenly threw off the 
mask, which had hitherto made his senti- 
ments appear somewhat doubtful, and even 








indifferent with regard to Napoleon. It is 
well known, that happening to be at the 
Princess of Wales’s, who had just come 
from Naples, the senator gave such an ac- 
count of his brother’s movements, as none 
but a person intimately acquainted with 
facts could communicate: in the course of 
this conversation, he confidently stated, 
that the latter would be at Grenoble on the 
6th of March, at Lyons on the 8th, and in 
Paris on the 15th, when there would be 
eighty thousand men under his command. 
By the foregoing asseriion, it is evident 
that Lucien considered the revolution as 
completely effected. 

On perceiving the Pope’s alarm at the 
idea of that man’s return, who had oppress- 
ed him for so many years, the Prince of 
Canino persuaded his sovereign, that he 
could always confroul the policy of Buona- 
parte, and preserve his holiness from any 
future aggression. The pontiff had already 
availed himself of Lucien’s mediation, when 
Murat was marching a body of troops to- 
wards Rome, and thonght he should now 
confide the interest of his states, as well as 
those of religion, to the same hands. It was 
by this artifice that the senator obtained 
passports to traverse Italy. On procuring 
these, he entered France through Switzer- 
land, and arrived at Paris late in April: 
here he continued in the utmost secrecy, 
having also preserved the strictest incognito 
on his journey from Rome. Although not 
one of his most intimate friends knew of 
Lucien’s being in the capital for some time, 
he was nevertheless frequently at the Tui- 
leries, and had many long conferences with 
Napoleon, by whom he was charged to con- 
duct a negotiation of great moment with 
the British government: this failed even 
before the necessary passports were signed. 
The senator went down to the coast to wait 
for them, but not being allowed to cross 
the channel, he returned to Paris with the 
same secrecy he had left it. Lucien only 
stopped there a very short time, and then 
pursued his route towards Switzerlanc. 
Quitting his incognito at Verloix, he re- 
mained near that town for some time, in 
expectation of his family joining him, but 
this did not take place. 

The journey into Switzerland was con- 
certed with Napoleon; for although the re- 
conciliation was complete and sincere, it 
became necessary for Lucien to conceal it 
for the present, lest some obstacle should 
be thrown in the way of his family’s leaving 
Rome. On the other hand, it was of the 
utmost consequence that his return to 
power should be so managed, as not to give 
umbrage to those persons who had seized 
the reins of administration for the time 
being, and under whom Napoleon himself 
had rt obliged to serve a species of tute- 
lage, having found it impossible to regain 
all his power at once. From Lucien’s = 
tion in Switzerland, the emperor hoped the 
senator would be able to open secret nego- 
tiations with Austria, and have greater fa- 
cilities in stimulating the exertions of 
Murat. 

But as events soon began to accumulate, 
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and become daily more pressing, particu- 
larly when every hope of cope por, at 
peace had vanished, and there was no lon- 
ger any chance of dissolving the coalition, 
it was high time to think of opening the 
campaign. 

Of the performances of Lucien during 
this short revolutionary struggle, we 
think the following character bears the 
evident marks of truth ; and were we to 
adopt the affected phraseology of the 
times, we would say, “ it belongs to 
history.” 

Installed in his new habitation, Lucien 

sought for celebrity in three distinct capa- 
cities, that of prince, minister of state, and 
poet: all the public authorities hastened to 
compliment his highness, who studied to 
receive them with dignified politeness. In 
this respect the senator had a manifest ad- 
vantage over his brother: no one could 
have a greater talent for blending ease and 
affability in his official eommunications than 
Lucien; so that he soon became the object 
of general applause in all the circles of the 
resuscitated court, as well as amongst the 
public functionaries: nor was adulation 
spared on this occasion; and a hireling 
newspaper, the Journal de Puris, which 
had but a few months before most severely 
criticised the poem of Charlemagne, now 
sang a fulsome palinode, containing an un- 
bounded panegyric on the same composi- 
tion! This was done at the risk of dimi- 
nishing the printer’s claim to veracity, as will 
be seen by the following anecdote :—M. Fir- 
min Didot having presented himself at the 
Palais Royal soon after the arrival of his 
imperial highness, was shewn into the 
Prince; who began the conversation by 
asking, “‘ Well! M. Didot, how does the 
book get on?” ‘ Very badly, indeed, 
please your highness,’ replied the unfortu- 
nate bookseller: ‘ the whole edition re- 
mains in the warehouse almost untouched.’ 
—‘< What !” said the author, “’ surely I have 
been criticised enough, to have given the 
public an inclination to read the poem ; but 
never mind ; as all the abuse they have hi- 
therto — on my work has not increas- 
ed the sale, the praises which our critics 
are now sure of bestowing on it, will be of 
more use ; and I promise you, that we shall 
get rid of this editiun in no time, when 
another will no doubt be called for.” Thus 
ended the conversation, and it is scarcely 
necessary to inform the reader, that the 
disaster at Waterloo soon destroyed the 
hopes of the poet and his publisher. 


The fact is, that the senator’s credit was 
no less real’ than his influence was active. 
He was present at all the privy councils and 
other conferences held by the members of 
the government, also whenever the leaders 
of the two chambers met. To him Napo- 
leon left the difficult task of preparing the 
public mind, and surmounting difficulties : 
ina word, Lucien had undertaken the very 
troublesome and thankless office of a con- 
ciiator, between the parties of every cast, 
which having at first united to support Na- 
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poleon, seemed now desirous of contending 
the prize of power with him, and at all events 
of obliging the new government to compro- 
mise with themselves. The Prince of Ca- 
nino fully succeeded in gaining over Car- 
not, who, of all the ministers, seemed to 
shew the senator most deference: these 
grand props of the restored dynasty were 
frequently together, and used to have very 
long interviews. 


The efforts made by Lucien to sus- 
tain his imperial relative were strenuous, 
but fruitless ;—the decadence of the Buo- 
napartes was inevitable, 


Amongst the ministers, Carnot seemed 
to be the only person who remained a 
stanch supporter of the new government: 
a secret council being summoned, it was 
am nge to dissolve the two chambers ; 

ut the very imposing atiitude assumed by 
that of the deputies, under Fouché’s ma- 
nagement, rendered the success of this 
scheme extremely improbable. 


Defeated in the Chamber, Lucien and 
the ministers retired to the Elys¢e, where 
all was consternation. 


On their return to the Elysée, uneasiness 
and alarm had spread through the palace ; 
and the senator hurried from his carriage 
to the garden, in which Napoleon happened 
to be walking ; on perceiving his brother, 
the emperor a pale, and as suddenly 
became flushed. ‘“ W 
senator. 

This laconic exclamation had scarcely 
escaped Napoleon’s lips, when Lucien con- 
ducted him into an adjoining arbour, where 
a person attached to the emperor’s person 
heard the following dialogue between the 
two brothers : 

LUCIEN.—Where is your firmness now ? 
Why so irresolute ? You must surely know 
what is the result of not daring to act under 
such circumstances? 

NAPOLEON.—I have dared too much. 

Luc.—Too much and too little. Do so 
now for the last time. 

nap.—A tenth of November? 

Luc.—By no means. A constitutional 
decree. The laws give you the power. 

nap.—They no longer respect the con- 
stitution; and if they oppose the decree? 

Luc.—Then they are rebels, and dis- 
solved of their own accord. 

nap.—The national guard would come 
to their assistance. 

Luc.—The national guard has only a 
physical power of resistance. When called 
upon to act, the shopkeepers which com- 
pose it, will only think of taking care of their 
wives, daughters, and warehouses. 

nap.—lf a tenth of November failed, it 
might cause another fifth of October.* 

Luc.—You deliberate when it is necessary 
toact; while they act without deliberating. 

nap.—What canthey do? They are mere 
talkers ! 

Luc.—Public opinion is with them, and 
they could pronounce your forfeiture to the 
throne. 


ell!” said he to the 
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nap.—The forfeiture !——They dare not! 

Luc.—They will dare every thing, if you 
dare nothing. 

nap.—Let us see Davoust. 


Leaving the garden, Napoleon returned 
to his cabinet, followed by Lucien: here 
the emperor remained pinaged in a deep 
reverie, and shewing the appre of 
irresolution, notwithstanding the pressin 
instances of the senator, who at le E 
quitted the room, telling a secretary that 
was present, and who betrayed consider- 
able uneasiness at what he saw, ‘* What’s to 
be done? The smoke of Mount St. Jean 
has turned his brain: he is a lost man!” 
On saying this, he got into his carriag2 
again, drove off to the Palais Royal, and 
there sat down to brood over his misfor- 
tunes, with scarcely a ray of hope re- 
maining. 

Counteracted by Fouché in the Re- 
gency and other questions, the intrigues 
and zeal of Lucien, he insisted on a 
prompt flight to America, whither all 
the brothers would follow; and a note, 
signifying that such was the intention of 
Napoleon, was intercepted on the 26th of 
June. From this moment every hour 
became more pregnant with danger to 
the Corsican dynasty. Lucien, under the 
name of Count de Chatillon, fled to Bou- 
logne, with the design of embarking for 
the United States. A courier caused him 
to change his resolution; and, full of 
apprehensions, he took the road to Italy 
as Count de Casali. After wandering 
some time on the frontiers of Savoy, the 
dread of being arrested by the Royalists 
induced him to surrender to Count 
Bubna, the commander of the Austrian 
corps marching on Lyons. He was not 
ungraciously received by that officer, 
who dispatched an Austrian aid-du-camp 
to accompany him to Turin, where he 
arrived 12th July, with the intention of 
proceeding to Rome. But no sooner had 
he alighted at the hotel de l’Univers, 
than he was arrested and carried pri- 
soner to the citadel. 


Lucien’s wonted firmness seemed now to 
fail him. ‘‘ I cannot conceive,” cried the 
Prince of Canino, ‘‘ why they should treat 
me as a prisoner: I, who have always op- 
posed the ambitious designs of my brother, 
and who in this last instance was only in- 
duced to revisit France for the purpose of 
bringing him back to more moderate 
views. 


The clemency of the Allies reassured 
him, and he awaited their decision in a 
captivity rendered as little painful as 
possible by King Victor Emanuel, whose 
brother was under some former pecu- 
niary obligation to the prisoner, in re- 
gard to the receipt of his pension of 
50,000 crowns allowed to the abdicated 
monarch by the French government. 
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The close of Lucien’s careér we tran- 
scribe in the words of the author : 


A decision of those ministers who repre- 
sented the four principal powers, England, 
Austria, Russia, and ssia, at Paris, soon 
led to Lucien’s release, and enabled him to 

oceetl to Rome ; where it was stipulated, 
that he should remain under the superin- 
tendence of the papal police, and on the 
express condition of his not quitting the 
Roman states. The intervention of Pius 
VII, was particular'y favourable to Lucien 
in this dilemma: indeed the holy father 
seéms to have exhausted Christian charity 
in favour of the senator. ‘ 

Leaving Turin on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember 1815, accompanied by a Piedmon- 
tese officer, and passing through Modena, 
the Prince of Canino was once more re- 
stored to the arms of his anxious wife and 
family. 

Here Lucien seemed at first resigned to 
his fate, and even appeared to meditate 
somewhat philoso ically on the vanity of 
human wishes. é senator’s conduct was 
also exceedingly circumspect ; but whether 
he did not consider himself as sufficiently 
free at Rome, or that his ardent mind began 
to indulge in some new projects of ambi- 
tion, @ most pressing application for pass- 
ports to the United States of America was 
made by him towards the end of 1816. 
Sovn after which it was discovered, that 
having deliberated on this request, the al- 
lied ininisters sent a qualified refusal, decid- 
ing that he should still continue under the 
inspection of the police at Rome. 

Having thus fulfilled the task proposed, 
and conducted our hero to the last eventful 
scene of his political life, we trust the 
pete given in the introduction to these 

Jemoirs, has been amply redeemed ; and 
that the authentic sources from whence out 
materials have been drawa, will teud in no 
trifling degree to the elucidation of a sub- 
ject. which has hitherto created opinions 
with respect to the Buonaparte family as 
foreign to truth as they are injurious to the 
best laterests of society. It is also hoped 
that while the minor details of this work have 
contributed to the reader’s amusement, the 
historical records and reflections which ac- 
company them will not be altogether with- 
out their effect in aiding the great cause of 
morals and public liberty: by holding vice 
up to well merited reproach, exemplifying 
its short-lived triamph, and above ‘all, 
shewing the real motives that have actuated 
the conduct of a family which might have 
still enjoyed the highest dignities in Eu- 
rope, hatl the individuals composing it be- 
trayed a greater regard for virtue, and lis- 
tened to the prophetic voice of that rupiic 
opinion to which their fall can alone be 
attributed ! 


The work concludes with a critical 
examination of the Poem of Charle- 
magne, and some of the orations deli- 
vered by Lucien ; but these have no- 
thing of interest now. The statement 


of the fortune with which jt is affirmed 
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he has escaped, is more curious, though 
the exactitude of it may be doubtful. 

When he left France in 1804, the author 
says he had an income of 200,000 li- 
vres; a capital of 500,000 francs in 
Spain; the Hotel de Brienne, at Paris, 
and 200 pictures there, sold to his mo- 
ther for 900,000 francs. He hat also 
his salary as sénator, and the revenue of 
the seignory of Poppelsdorp, making to- 
gether 65,000 francs per ann.; and 
1600 as a Member of the Institute. The 
latter payments were, however, stopped 
when he was ordered to quit France in 
1810, and his income consequently re- 
duced from about 12,000/. to 8,500). 
a year. ‘Thus it is stated, but from his 
style of living he must have had much 
more. His expense in the purchase of 
works of art were immense—his collec- 
tion was valued at 2 millions of francs. 
When in Italy he treated for the purchase 
of Bassano, the chateau of the Giustiniani 
family, where the fine works of Domini- 
chino are to-be seen, but its owner asked 
too high a price. He next tried to buy 
the Villa Hongroise on the site of the 
Baths of Dioclesian, celebrated for its vast 
gardens, but the sum requited for re- 
pairs caused this bargain also to go off. 
He then purchased the Palace of the Nug- 
nez family, via Condotte, for about 
150,000 francs, and about 100,000 
more to render it habitable. He had 
previously acquired the estate of Ruffi- 
nella, and some surrounding property ; 
the Villa Mecéné at Tivoli, Rocca- 
Priore, Dragoncella and Apollina, an- 
cient lordships or dismemberments of 
fiefs, worth about 35,000 francs per ann. 
Canino was his last purchase, and Louis 
and Joseph lent him money to complete 
these acquisitions. Jerome also lent him 
100,000 florins when King of Westpha- 
lia, but turned out so imperious a credi- 
tor, that Lucien pawned his wife's dia- 
monds to repay the debt. 





Revenge, or the Novice of San Martino, a 
Tragedy. By Major Brook Bridges 
Parlby, of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
Service. 

This play is published without having 

been acted, and possesses in many pas- 

sages more poetical merit than could be 
well ascribed to it altogether as a produc- 
tion likely to succeed upon the stage. 

For its defects are not those of talent, 

but of skill in dramatic composition : 

a species of literature now hardly culti- 

vated at all; and when cultivated, fol- 

lowed in so hackneyed and mechanical a 

way as utterly to banish imagination 

and genius. In truth, we have had 
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nothing in the shape of originality " 
sented for a great length of time. One 
plays are mere contrivances of old ma- 
terials, or should one new feature be 
perceptible, we may rest assured that it 
has been pilfered from a foreign theatre. 
Plodding, in this branch, has entirely su- 
perseded fancy; and there is absolutely 
no effusion of wit beyond what scissars 
and paste can amply account for. 
Revenge takes its title from the indul- 
gence of that passion by Angelo, the 
abbot of San Martino, who to gratify his 
hatred of Carantini, procures the elope- 
ment of one daughter, Victoria, whom 
that ambitious noble hatl betrothed to 
the Duke of Milan, and the death of his 
other daughter, Olivia, whom to secure the 
alliance of the Duke by the accession of her 
fortune, the unnatural parent had doomed 
to take the veil. The elder sister bestows 
herself on a cowardly fop, Celestini, and 
the madness and fate of the other is 
brought about by the murder, by An- 
gelo, of her lover, Rosalba, who had pro- 
cured entrance to the cell in which she 
was confined. Having thus briefly given 
the outline of the plot, we shall select a 
few specimens of the poetry; which is 
very unequal, as the writer has not only 
indulged in a license not common to 
heroic verse, viz. in the introduction of 
many Alexandrines, and other lines still 
more excessively lengthened, but also in 
images, the strength of which do not com- 
pensate for their trite familiarity, which 
is below the dignity of the Tragic Muse. 
Olivia on taking from a marble pillar, 
the place of its deposit, a letter left for 
her by Rosalba, says, 
Yct, like the moth that flutters round the flame, 


I fly to that which shines but to undo me, 
And from its tharble prison draw the lioarded 


rize, 

Ww eeome as cheering blaze midst Zembla’s snows. 

[She reads the letter, and puts it into her bosom. 
Rest there, brief pledge of truth and constaticy, 
Where he that traced thee will for ever dwell. 
Come back, my scattered thoughts, aid me ye 

. counsellors, ; : 
Whose bright intelligence can pierce the mists of 

error,* , 
And in the very strife of aigty passions, 
Opposing reason’s shield, bid all be still. 
Hoty beat to steer In this dark sea I know not, 
Here love, in whispers soothing to the soul, 
With honied accents wooes my softened heart. 
Obedience thére, in icy muntle clad, 
His frozen wand displiys ; and at lis nod, 
The rising thought, with dreams of rapture 
warmed, ; 

Recoils upon itself, and starting, shews 
The deadly halo of a father’s curse. 
I ken no sueconr till that grizzly king, | 
Whose outstretched jaws for ever wait thert prey, 
Shall seize this forui for worms to revel on, 
And from its prison loose my ttotibled spirit. 


Her prayer to Angelo when he dis- 








® Such lines as this are out of all poetic rule. 
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covers the intrigue, is forcible. He ex- 
claims— 
Say! What would’st thou have ? 
Olivia. Compassion for a woman's weakness, 
Concealment for a woman's frailty ; 
This boon obtained, trust me my days shall be 
In penitent and contrite wailings spent, 
Of this my transient crime; my first, my single 
- fault.— 
Thus shall I ’scape an angry father’s wrath, and 
thou 
Gently reclaim a wandering soul to Heaven. 


Her denunciation, when Angelo betrays 

her to the Prioress, is in the same 

atyle : 

Hear me, thou man of blood; to thee I speak, 

Proud, stern, unfeeling, cruel as thou art! 

Had but one ray of pity touch’d thy soul, 

’Twas thine to lead a weary wanderer back, 

Midst the still waters and the pastures green, 

To bless thy aid, and humbly walk with God — 

Not so thy counsel—In the pride of virtue, 

Unshaken, ’cause untempted, nought availed to 
move 

Thy iron heart, and like a loathsome thing 

Thou shook’st the trembling, weeping suppliant off, 

To seek from Heaven the boon denied by thee. 

But mark! The day of trial though delayed shall 
come } 

Then, when fierce passions tear thy inmost soul, 

When thou shalt feel that man is heir to frailty, 

When a long line of unrepented crimes 

Shall rise in terrible array against thee, 

When ace at thy guilt, beyond all human 
aid, 

Thy supplicating eye dare scarce look up for 


mercy, 

Waked from her trance let conscience smite thy 
breast, 

And in that fearful moment think on me. 


The irregularity of measure in these 
lines is a great drawback upon the 
thoughts: the versification is indeed 
faulty to excess, and evidently so, not 
because the author could not have pruned 
it into what has been recognized as 
poetry, but because he believed that any 
scale, from eight to eighteen + feet inclu- 
sive, ought to be allowed in blank verse. 
We differ from him, and consider the 
license as destructive of poetic diction. 
Before we conclude with another extract, 
weghall mention some of the phrases to 
which we have alluded as below the so- 
lemnity of tragedy. A father calling his 
stubborn daughter “ Daft mule,” p. 56: 
on cogitating a murder, “ shall I stand 

ling at a shadow,” p. 84: “ pieclad 
mockery,” p. 97, &c. &e. The follow- 
ing are examples of better things. Cara- 
nani tells his delirious daughter he comes 
, ~ bring her peace,’ to which she re- 
ples, 


Peace! cunning Sir, you’ve sought a jack-o- 


_ lantern ; 
It flies when from our cradles we get up, 
meets us when we lay us in our graves. 
eee 


tA line of thi pete ? 
scene lil. act ie. $s length occurs, the Ist of 





Survivorship, to a dying person. 
What say’st thon of survivorship, good friend ? 
Thou art an almanack, that’s hastening out of 


date ; 
Count all thy yesterdays, for thou shalt tell no 
morrow. 
Soliloquy of a hypocrite. 
Now night has pon with her inky pall 
Th’ obtrusive face of Nature—all is hushed— 
And idle fools, whose impious breath would raise 
An altar to me, lofticr than their Maker's, 
Yield to that power whose solemn mockery 
Mimics the callous herald of corruption. 
No sound presumes to war with hooded silence, 
Save when lew peals of distant thunder roll, 
Or the hoarse murmar of the booming surge 
For ever beats upon the sullen shore. 
These suit with souls where peace shall dwell no 
more, 
And this the hour when troubled — wake 
To brood on darkness,—myself the darkest of 
them all, 
He looks on the vial of poison.] 
Come, black revenge, come to my heart of hearts, 
With bloord-stained talon grapple firm thy hold; 
Let the red glare that flashes from thy eye 
Chase every softer feeling from my breast, 
Till with awaked remembrance of my wrongs, 
I willing yield my very soul to thee. [7Zhender. 
Why shrink I like a trembling coward thus— 
The very elements tune up my nerves to action, 
And heaven’s artillery sounds the dread amen, 
Female honour. 
Tis not enough to steer in honour’s course, 
If prudence for a moment quit the helm. 
Woman’s fair fame is as a spider’s air-thread, 
Brittle as glass, slight as the filmy gossamer ; 
’Tis as the virgin and unwritten sheet, 
One envious pigmy blot shall soil its whiteness. 
As the adventurous peasant, who o’erhangs 
Some fearful precipice’s giddy height 
The air-poised nest to rifle—As the sailor hoy, 
Who from the summit of the towering mast, 
Smiles at the curling noisy wave beneath ; 
If some slight tremor shake his sinewy hold, 
He falls, and falls for ever. 

We could multiply these extracts, but 
we have done enough to shew that there 
is a poetic mind and much peculiarity of 
numbers in this hypermetrical or elboic 
Revenge: if we have not praised it to 
the full extent of the author's hopes, we 
trust he will write a better, and Revenge 
himself on us. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY. 
(continued.) 


Essay on Fundamental Philosophy. By 
G. M. Gerlach, Professor of Philosophy 
at Halle. 

The abstract nature of the subject of this 

work would render it very difficult to give 

a satisfactery analysis of it, which should 

be within the limits which we are obliged to 

assign to this department of our Journal; 
and an abridgment of the ten pages in 4to. 
which the review of it occupies in the Jour- 
nal des Savans, would still less serve to 
give a just idea of it. M. Gerlach appears 
o have adopted a great many of the 


principles of Kant, though he does not 
quote that illustrious writer, probably be- 





‘cause the works of Kant are so ‘well 





known in Getmany. M. Gerlach has also 
adopted some of Kant’s terms, but uses 
them in a different sense, though it would 
surely have been better to invent a lan- 
guage of his own than to adopt that of ano- 
ther merely to be unfaithful to it; for it is 
where he adopts the language, that he most 
deviates from the theory; and this is per- 
haps one reason that M. Gerlach is here 
rather obscure. The work of M. Gerlach 
appears to contain many new and ingenious 
ideas. We quote the concluding passage 
of M. Cousin’s critique, as it appears to us 
to contam some general truths very well 
expressed :— 

“* It has become the fashion in Germany 
also to declare against reason, to accuse it 
of being frozen; and a singular method has 
been found out to animate it: this is to de- 
stroy it by reducing it to a sentiment. Rea~ 
son and sentiment are facts which are tery 
real, but very distinct, thoagh simulta- 
neous ahd inseparable. Why then confound 
them? why absorb one in the other? This 
psychological confusion has engendered a 
confusion of language as contrary to 
losophy as favourable to eloquence. e 
philozophy of Kant has been found obseure 
and dry, because it was profound and vi- 
gorous. Because the forms of this philoso- 
phy, always previse, concise, and determi- 
nate, were a little scholastic, and even bar- 
barous, it was fancied that wonders were 
effected by substituting for theiz stern se- 
verity, the tender elegance of vague, super- 
ficial, and indeterminate forms. Hence we 
find sentiment su‘sstituted for ideas, move- 
ment to reflection, love to duty, and mysti- 
cism to reason. And as on the appearance 
of Kant’s Philosophy a crowd of men of 
shallow understandings were seen to 
seize upon this philosophy, to attack with 
barbarous formul, the sense of which they 
did not comprehend, the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz, weakened under the arbitrary classifi- 
cations of Wolf; in the same manner, on 
the fall of the terminology of Kant, a new 
school were seen, who, falling into the oppo- 
site extreme, attacked ares formu- 
le with enthusiasm, and replaced by im- 
pulses of love, and sullies of imagination, 
that manly submission to duty, which, un- 
der the strange but energetic expression 
of categorical imperative, so honourably 
distinguishes the Kantian Philosophy.” 


Discourse on the ancient and modern State 
of Agriculture and Botany in the Low 
Countries. By M.Van Hultem. 

This is an interesting pamphlet. The an- 

thor begins at the conquest of Belgium by 

Julius Cesar; from which epovh he 

sketches the history of agriculture and bo- 

tany inthat country. Descending from age 
to age, he gives an account of the various 
acquisitions of useful or agreeable plants, 
of the persons who studied the science, 
the establishment, farmer, &c. M. Van 

Hulten ment ons numerous celebrated 

botanists, natives of that part of Europe; 

the principal gardens where exotie plants 
are cultivated ; and the numerous botani- 
cal institutions, such as those at Leyden, 

Amsterdam, &c. &c. 
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IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

Epinsureu.—On the 3d of Decem- 
ber, being Sunday, we could see nothing 
in the town, and not quite to lose the 
day, we determined on a visit to the 
Castle. There was a thick fog in the fore- 
noon, but it afterwards dispersed, and 
permitted us to enjoy the prospect. The 
King’s Hotel, in which we lived, lies in 
the New Town, in Princess-street, oppo- 
site the Old Town. The appearance of 
it is very singular, as is the situation of 
Edinburgh in general. In front of us 
was a broad street, and beyond it a 
ditch,* which separates the New Town 
from the Old Town. This latter rises 
upon a hill towards the Castle, which lies 
to the right. An earthen mound is made 
across the ditch, about the center, to form 
acommunication between the two towns ; 
to the left is a bridge. The Catholic 
church in the New Town is large, and 
newly built in the gothic style. The New 
Town is handsome ; its straight and re- 
gular streets, as well as many fine build- 
ings, distinguish itadvantageously: among 
the latter, the Register Office is built 
entirely in the Italian style, only it is 
rather disfigured by two little towers. 

The Lord Provost and General W— 
met us at half past twelve, and accompa- 
nied us to the Castle, where the Gover- 
nor, and several officers of the staff, live ; 
it is also used as barracks, arsenal, &c. 
Here they shew the room in which the 
crown of Scotland was formerly pre- 
served. The Lord Provost and two 
other persons have the keys to the 
chamber; which has not been opened 
for many years, for fear of not meeting 
with every thing which should be found 
there. It is believed that the crown has 
been taken to England, lest the sight of 
it should make the Scotch repent of 
their union.t It is supposed that their 
removal took place in the time of one of 
the rebellions in the years 1715 or 1745; 
and this supposition seems pretty well 
founded, as since that time no more has 
been said of it. 

From a terrace, which is equal to the 
height of the roof, we enjoyed the pano- 
ramic view of Edinburgh ; and here the 
ad situation of the city is very 
striking. You have a view over the 
double town united by a bridge. The 

* So do their Imperial Hi denominate 
the bed of the Mevkeh? ner 

+ It has since been found in the Castle ; and it 
is curious to observe, that even Princes fall into 
the same vulgar errors with common travellers. 
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landscape which the eye commands is 
very fruitful, and adorned with gardens 
and country seats. You see to the 
North the harbour and the town of Leith ; 
to the East the hill which bears the name 
of Arthur's Seat, and has the form of a 
flattened cone eight hundred feet high ; 
on the South and SE. the prospect is 
bounded by the unfruitful chain of the 
Pentland Hills. 

On the 4th we began our visits, ac- 
companied by the Lord Provost, at the 
whisky distillery of Messrs Younger and 
Co. a remarkable and very extensive 
manufactory. The motion required in 
it, is produced by a steam engine made 
in Edinburgh itself upon Watt's princi- 
ples. We saw it at work: it is of fifty 
or sixty horse power. It puts a malt 
mill in motion, which occupies a build- 
ing of four stories. ‘The same steam 
engine raises the sacks to the roof, 
through square openings which are clos- 
ed by trap doors; two sacks are raised 
together and open the trap doors, which 
close after them; when they reach 
the top they are taken off, and the ropes 
let down again. 

The grain is ground in six or eight 
scuttles, and the malt then conveyed with 
the necessary quantity of water into four 
great coppers: here it is stirred round 
with a mash fork, the handle of which 
passes through the lid of the copper: 
from these first coppers the fluid is con- 
veyed by pipes into two.others to be 
boiled, from which it is conducted by a 
pipe into another copper. In the last 
pipe there is a kind of sieve, which only 
admits through it the quite clear liquid, 
and the malt is afterwards taken out 
with shovels. Several pumps raise the 
fluid up to the roof of another building, 
which is open on one side, where it is 
received in two large reservoirs, and 
stirred round with a mash fork. For 
the purpose of fermentation, the fluid is 
led into great vats, one of which is an 
iron one: these vats fill two very large 


rooms. 
(To be continued) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





CHOICE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MR. EDITOR, 

If you do not think it will be ‘* harping 
too much upon one string,” the choice of 
musical instruments, or that a musical 
query may lead to discord instead of har- 
mony, I would request your insertion of a 
few farther remarks on that subject. In 
respect to your correspondent who signs 
himself An Amateur, I am perfectly satis- 
fied of his serious and good intentions, in 


Ep. | promoting the cause and the cultivation of 





music. 
to the objection he names, but I do not 
admit the rest of his reasoning as equally 
conclusive. 

The Piano Forte did not escape my re- 
collection any more than the Organ ; neither 
can I suppose it escaped your first corres- 
pondent, Waverley, who, in his comments 
upon the subject, seems pretty well aware 
of the motives which direct females in their 
choice, and has negatively given up the Piano 
to them. The Organ (unless it be a bar- 
relled one) cannot so readily be practised 
without assistance, which may not always 
be at hand; or which, in the shape of the 
Blower, may (as it has happened before) 
dispute the merit of the performance. 

am not willing to come under the pre- 
dicament of ‘‘ that man who has no music 
in himself,” on the contrary acknowledge 
that the ‘ concord of sweet sounds” has 
so soothed and satisfied my conscience, that 
I am in no great fear of Bow Street on the 
score of ‘‘ treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” 
and am willing that music should have fair 
lay; yet to ascribe any part of Paradise 
ost to its influence, is beyond my creed. 
I have heard of painters having their ideas 
piped into tune, but I am a little sceptical 
upon that ground: and a very able writer* 
has, I think, satisfactorily proved that it 
does not belong to the prospect to generate 
either the soothing, the turbulent, or the 
sublime; they may (as well as music) asso- 
ciate hastily some transient emotion, but 
unless the mind is prepared and in unison, 
are as nothing. The divine Milton is at 
once a proof of the most exalted and the most 
bitter spirit; and we are at a loss to guess 
to what instrument may be ascribed the 
tones which he played off on Salmasius, in 
his Defence of the People of England, if 
we are to impute his writings in any degrge 
to the influence of music. 

The fact is, the admirers of art, science, 
and indeed of every thing, are prone to 
i“ their favourite credit for more than 

elongs to it, and to see in the intention 
of those who wish to place it on fair ground 
an opposition to its value, or a prejudice 
against it. Asfar as regards music, there 
can be little to fear that it should fall into 
neglect or disuse : it may be said of it, that 
it is an appetite interwoven in our nature, 
rather than an acquirement ; and, like other 
appetites, may require a check rather than 
a stimulus. Let any one regard the avidity 
with which a new performer, a new singer, 
or a newsystem, is followed by the votaries 
of music, and he may gonerely apply the 
expression, ‘‘ the cry is still, They come. 

Tm gratified, Mr. Editor, in seeing by a 
second letter in reply to your first correspon- 
dent on the choice of Musical Instruments 
that my recommendation of the Guitar is 
borne out by such elegant and poetical lan- 

uage;—the remarks on the Harp and 
iano are playful yet judicious, nor is the 
value of time overlooked by this critical 
arty and their accomplished secretary. 
The suitableness of persons to the Harp 1s 








# Allison on Taste. 
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indeed of some importance: I have seen 
this instrument such an over-match in size 
for its struggling practitioner, as to raise 
at once the most ludicrous and the most 
painful sensations, and the delight of the 
sounds has been lost in the apprehension of 
an overset. 

Having said thus much, I have no further 
wish to press the argument, or to comment 
on the use and abuse of music, or Musical 
Instruments ; yet, before I quit the subject, 
(as far as education is concerned,) I wish 
to point out the importance of attending to 
the words that accompany the greatest part 
of the music given for the practice of young 
females. Without being fastidious, it must 
be in the recollection of numbers, that 
many of our popular songs, set to the most 
fascinating tunes, are altogether unfit in 
their language for - part of education ; 

t are they permitted in our first Board- 
ing Schools, where, if they do not coun- 
teract the force of example and good prin- 
ciples in their teachers, it is because they 
come in the shape of a task, or that other 
avocations and employments drive the poi- 
son from the thoughts; still the seed is 
thrown into the ground, and, according to 
the soil, may at some future period spring 
up in weeds of the most noxious growth. , 

It would be endless, Mr. Editor, to name 
the trash to which music is often made to 
bear a part; but this matter coming under 
the consideration of some of your intelli- 
gent correspondents, may lead to an inves- 
tigation of a subject equally interesting to 
the individual and to the public. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
MeEpivM. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, June 20. 


With a view to express the sense enter- 
tained of the great importance of an eccle- 
siastical establishment in India, and of the 
consequences which are likely to result 
from it, the wep nape. | of Oxford has 
thought proper to confer the Degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, by Decree of Convoca- 
tion, upon the Rev. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
M.A. ; the Rev. John Mousley, M.A.; and 
the Rev. George Barnes, B.D.; the three 
Archdeacons under that Establishment, re- 
siding at the several Presidencies of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay; but prevented 
by the duties of their respective stations 
from proceeding to Degrees in the usual 
manner. 

The Rev. Edward Orlebar Smith, M.A. 
has been admitted Fellow, and Mr. Arthur 
Bennett Meshem, Scholar, of Corpus Christi 
College; Mr. William Bury has been ad- 
mitted Fellow of New College. 

June 10, the Rev. Richard Yalden White 
was admitted B.D. 


June 17, in full Convocation, the Hono- 
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rary Degree of D.C.L. was conferred on 
Sir G. O. Page Turner, Bart. 

The same day the following Gentlemen 
were admitted to Degrees :— 

Doctor in Medicine.—Thomas Mayo, 
B.M. Fellow of Oriel College. 

Masters of Arts.—Mr. Lawrence Palk 
Welland, of Exeter College; Mr. Edmund 
Jones Crawley, of Jesus College ; Hon. and 
Rev. John Charles Maude; Rev. Thomas 
Wickham Birch, of Christ Church; Rev. 
William Cookson, of Brasennose College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—Mr. James Fowle, of 
Wadham College. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MECHANICS: PERPETUAL MOTION. 


John Spence, an ingenious individual re- 
siding at Linlithgow in Scotland, has ap- 
plied the mn come power to the production 
of a perpetual motion. This person was in 
early life apprenticed to a shoemaker, but 
the natural bent of his genius for mechanics 
overcame every obstacle; he got to be 
keeper of a steam-engine in a spinning- 
factory at Glasgow, and after two years’ 
study in this school, retired to his native 
place to pursue the shoemaking for bread, 
and wheels, levers, &c. for the gratification 
of his own taste. The perpetual motion 
was an object worthy of such a devotee, 
and we find that he has invented a piece of 
mechanism which is doubly curious, from 
its own powers, and from the extraordinary 
difficulties in whose despite it has been ac- 
complished. It is not easy to convey an 
idea of it without plates. 

«* A wooden beam, poised by the center, 
has a piece of steel attached to one end of 
it, which is alternately drawn up by a piece 
of magnet placed above it, and down by 
another placed below it: as the end of the 
beam approaches the magnet, either above 
or below, the machine interjects a non- 
conducting substance, which suspends the 
attraction of the magnet approached, and 
allows the other to exert its powers. Thus 
the end of the beam continually ascends and 
descends betwixt the two magnets, without 
ever coming into contact with either ; the 
attractive power of each being suspended 
precisely at the moment of nearest ap- 
proach. And as the magnetic attraction is 
a permanently operating power, there ap- 
pears to be no limit to the continuance of the 
motion, but the endurance of the materials 
of the machine.” 

The first machine made by Mr. Spence is 
very rude, and fashioned by his own hands; 
but he intends applying the principle to 
the motion of a time-piece. We trust this 
ingenious man will meet the encourage- 
ment he deserves—if not as the reward 
of his talents and perseverance, at least for 
the benefit of the community, for it is from 
such sources that great national improve- 
ments are often derived. 

The above invention is noticed more at 
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length in Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine ; 
which also contains some particulars of 
another description, which we may in sub- 
stance incorporate into this department of 
our work, under the head of 


NATURAL HISTORY : PROPAGATION OF FISH. 


The peagageinn of fish is perhaps one 
of the most obscure matters in this branch 
of science. It was formerly a common 
custom in some of the Scottish rivers, to 
‘ fish the waters,’ as it was called, by torch 
light during the spawning season, during 
the latter end of November and beginning 
of December. On these occasions a boat 
furnished with a strong light was navigated 
in quest of salmon, technically denominated 
Bills (quasi Males, we suppose) which when 
discovered were immediately speared. A 
witness of one of these expeditions relates 
the following fact : 


‘* Two fish of a moderate size, perhaps 
about 18 inches long, were squeezed into a 
hollow space, resembling the rut of a cart- 
wheel, about 8 or 9 inches wide, and rather 
more than two feet long, which they had 
evidently dug in the center of the stream. 
It was in a shallow, about 20 yards above 
a pool of considerable depth. They were 
not even disturbed isy the glare of the torch- 
light ; and were, for the sake of further in- 
vestigation, left in the same state in which 
they were discovered. Next day there was 
no appearance of the hollow; on the con- 
trary, the spot, which had been accurately 
marked, was, if any thing, rather higher 
than the rest of the gravel. In about three 
weeks or a month after the spawn had been 
thus deposited, the spot, and for a consi- 
derable distance around it, was covered 
with a glairy substance, resembling the 
spawn of frogs, which seemed to bind the 
sand and gravel together, so as to prevent 
their being acted upon or moved by the 
current. About the beginning of February 
this substance seemed to be disappearing, 
and one day, about the middle of the month, 
the gravel appeared to be actually heaving 
up and down. A considerable fall of rain 
raised the river, and prevented the tumulus 
being turned over with a spade at this cri- 
tical period ; and when the water fell to its 
former level, no vestige of the fish burrow 
remained. The pool below was however 
investigated, and found to be swarming with 
myriads of fish, many of them so small as 
to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. In 
a week they had increased in size consi- 
dzrably; in a fortnight the pool was much 
thinned, and the fry could be traced nearly 
a mile down the river; by the middle of 
March some were an inch and a half long, 
and in May seven dozen were caught with 
the rod and fly, generally from four to five 
inches in length. They were moving in 
shoals, and making their way to the sea. 
The writer adds, that in the spawning the 
breeding fish are followed into the small 
rivers by a species called spawn-suckers, 
who dig up and feed on the deposit : the 

oung have also many enemies, but still the 
increase is prodigious, 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IMPROMPTU 
On s-eing the Marquis of Anglesea at a Ball. 
To balls a victim, and to balls a slave; 


He gocs to balls. with one fovt ia the Eve. 
ES. 





ANECDOTE. 
A rising Surgeon his carriage would sport, 
And consulted his friend for a motto for't : 
** It is not for pride, nor for show, quoth he, 
But for thriving practice’ conveniency ; 
And this I'd express in the motto, d'ye see.” 
* Then,’ said his friend, ‘ take the word Surgere?’ 
VERBUM SAT. 





The Arms of Lincoln’s Inn are just now newly repaired 
over the gateway ; one of the ’scutcheons is a plain 
shield in two compartments, dexter Or, and sinister 
Sable, ? 

EPIGRAM. 

At last law has grown honest, here's the sign 
To tell us what its entertainments are— 

The right side, go/d, doth for the lawyers shine ; 
The left side, mourning, is the client's or 

a.” 


* A Bencher of Lincoln's Inn bas given an 
opinion, gratis, that the epigram won't Jay, as 
the dexter side is sad/e, and the sinister or: but 
the writer persists in his action, for he says 
‘a lawyer can turn things any way.’ 





Or, tired with these, you tune your languid lyre 

To cheerful strains, around a good coal fire— 

Alike you shun stern Winter's awfol frown, 

And ¢ the dreary nights on beds of down; 

Whilst I, long exited from my native home, 

To lands remote o’er breaking billows roam ; 

Pant in the burning dog-star’s fervid heat, 

Or seek from noon-tide rays a cool retreat :— 

And why, you ask me, would I chuse to stray 

Wide o’er the boundless ocean's pathless way? 

Why quit dear London for the Torrid zone, 

To pass thro’ lands unknowing and unknown ? 

Learn then, my Friend, the restless human mind 

To some fixt centre always is inclined, 

And though through ways oblique we oft pursue, 

Yet happiness is still the point in view ; 

Which, if obtained, it justly may be said, 

Small is the difference on what ground we tread, 
Madras, Nov.30, 1817. W. I. 





THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE LAST EVENING. 
To 


She looked—and oh, her languid eyes 
Shed such a gentle, lovely ray, 

Like evening sun in summer skies, 
Bea": ing a last Farewell to day. 


She spoke—what witching accents stole, 
Graceful from lips of vermeil hue! 

Fragrant they breathed upon the soul, 
As violets gemmed with midnight dew. 


She sung—and yet, even yet I hear 
That thrilling, sweet, unearthly song, 
Like strains tl at to the enthusiast’s var 
F‘oat the low mystic breeze along. 
ISABEL. 








LINES 


Occasioned by a Lady shedding tears in that scene of 
Pizarro where Rolla is making his escape over the 
bridge with Cora’s child, amidst the fire of musketry 
from the soldiers, om the representation of that play 
for Mr, Young’s benefit, 


While plaintive notes of Orphans’ woes 
Invade my Mary’s ears, 

Her gentle soul with pity glows, 
Her glist’ning eyes with tears. 


Why seeks my Pair her grief to hide ? 
Why check’ the rising tear ? 

Can pity be to shame allied ? 
Sh virtue stoop to fear ? 


Pity's the lenieat balm of woe, 
e cordial of the opprest ; 
A debt we to misfortune owe, 
The right of the distrest. 


The heavenly impulse then pursue, 
Nor beed the fool’s disdain, 

Whose thoughtless bosom never knew 
Compassion's pleasing pain, 

So may those tears for foreign woes, 
Or hetant griefs alone, 


In pity gently flow, 
Bat never weep their own. Y. A. 


A POETICAL ANSWER 


To a Friend, who in a letter asked the Author’s reasons 
for going to the East Indice, 


Safe on shore while you securely sit, 
Or range with gegius thro’ the realms of wit ; 
Or turn the classic or the moral page, 
To find out truths which please in every age; 








BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LATE PRINCE DE CONDE. 


Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince de 
Condé, was born at Chantilly on the 9th 
of August 1736. He was the only son of 
the Duke de Bourbon, who became Prime 
Minister after the Regency, and of Caro- 
line Hesse-Rhinfels, an amiable and accom- 
plished Princess, for whom Louis XV. 
entertained the sincerest and most irre- 
proachable friendship. The Prince de 
Condé became an orphan at the age of five, 
when Louis XV. appointed him to the 
situation of Grand Master of his Household: 
the duties of the office were discharged by 
the Count de Charolais, who superintended 
the education of the young Prince with a 
degree of attention which quickly developed 
his passion for literature and glory. 

On the 2d of February 1752 he was 
created a Knight of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost. On the 3d of May in the follawing 
year he married the Princess Charlotte- 
Gudefride-Elizabeth, by whom he had two 
children, the Duke de Bourbon, born on 
the 18th of April 1756, and Mademoiselle 
de Condé, born on the 5th of October in 
the year following. He entered on his 
career of arms at the breaking out of the 
unfortunate seven years’ war, and was 
crowned with the most brilliant success. 
At the battle of Hastenbak, being entreated 
not to stand within the range of a battery 
which was making the most dreadful 


ravages around him, he replied, 7 do not 
find any such precautions in the history of 
the great Condé. He displayed the most 
intrepid courage at the battle of Minden; 
but the victory of Johannesberg, where the 
Duke of Brunswick was defeated in 1762, 
was the most brilliant feat of arms for 
which the Prince de Condé distinguished 
himself throughout the whole war. Louis 
XV. to reward the worthy descendant of 
the Condés, presented him with some of 
the pieces of cannon which were taken on 
that occasion. The Duke of Brunswick 
afterwards paid a visit to the Prince de 
Condé at Chantilly, and not seeing the 
cannon, which from a delicacy of feeling 
his Serene Highness had caused to be re- 
moved, You wish, said the Prussian 
General, to conquer me twice, in war by 
your arms, and in peace by your modesty. 

During the disputes which prevailed be- 
tween the crown and the parliament, the 
Prince, faithful to his duty, never separated 
his own cause from that of the King; he 
only on one accasion joined the opposition, 
namely, when Louis XV. by a measure 
contrary to the old constitution of France, 
intended to dissolve the Parliament, and 
to establish new sovereign courts. The 
Prince de Condé, faithful to his old prin- 
ciples, refused to acknowledge these pre- 
tended Parliaments; he was exiled, but 
was ere long recalled by the King. Con- 
formity of taste and disposition united him 
in the closest friendship with the Dauphin, 
and after the death of that Prince, Louis XV. 
granted the Prince de Condé the Dauphin’s 
regiment. The Prince de Condé was pas- 
sionately attached to literature, and he cul- 
tivated it with success; he had formed 
around him a society of literary men, who 
were neither philosophers nor detractors of 
the old institutions of the monarchy; 
among them he particularly distinguished 
Valmont de Bomare, who collected at 
Chantilly one of the finest cabinets of 
natural history that perhaps ever existed. 

In 1787, during the assembly of the 
Notables, he proved himself a firm partisan 
of the principles of the old monarchy, and 
signed the famous memorial of the Princes, 
which was addressed to Louis XVI. on the 
close of that session. 

On the 17th of July 1789, the Princ2 de 
Condé quitted France with his family, and 
retired to Brussels, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Turin. He was accompanied by 
a great number of gentlemen, and there is 
no sacrifice which he did not make to main- 
tain his little army. 

In the month of July 1790, he published 
that en ic manifesto in which he foreibly 
expressed his indignation of the treatment 
to which the monarch had been subjected. 
Immediately on the publication of that 
manifesto, the revolutionists proceeded to 
lay waste Chantilly; and when he ad- 
dressed to Louis XVI. the letter where, 
reply to the injunction he had received of 
returning to France, he declared in the 
name of the Princes and himself, that they 
would sooner perish than eonseat to the 





degradation of the throne and the overthrow 
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of the monarchy, the National Assembly 
placed all his property in sequestration. 

After having made inconceivable sacri- 
fices to organize his army, the Prince de 
Condé opened the campaign in 1792, by 
marching on Landau. [f this campaign 
afforded the Prince’s brave troops but few 
opportunities for displaying their valour, 
that of 1793 was as active as glorious ; then, 
according to the happy expression of De- 
lille, three generations of heroes were seen 
combating and rising up in the midst of 
dangers. The mast remarkable affairs of 
this campaign were the haitles of Jockrim, 
Pfortz, Barbelroth, Wissemburg, Berst- 
heim and Haguenau. At the battle of 
Berstheim the Prince ce Condé addressed 
the following words to the French emigrant 
troops who were rushing forward to take 
the village hy the bayonet: ‘* Gentlemen, 
you are all Bayards ! let us mareh forward 
to the village; but he must pass aver my 
sword who enters it before me.” The 
village was taken, and the Prince de Condé 
was the first to enter it. 


The campaign of 1796 afforded the Prince 
de Condé new opportunities of distinguish- 
ing himself: he powerfully protected the 
retreat of the Austrians at Biberach. The 
royal army displazed equal valour at St. 
Mergen and St. Pierre. At the battle of 
Schingen, an officer of engineers standing 
between the Prince de Condé and the Duke 
de Berry, was killed by a howitzer. On 
the conclusion of the peace with Austria in 
1797, the Prince de Condé entered the 
service of Russia: his corps was cantonned 
in Poland; he proceeded to Petersburg, 
where Paul I, treated him in a way to prove 
that he had not forgotten the reception 
which the Comte de Nord formerly expe- 
rienced at Chantilly. A magnificent hotel 
was prepared for him, over the door of 
which was inscribed in letters of gold, The 
Hotel Condé. The equipages, furniture, 
and liveries, were so arranged, that the 
Prince might almost have imagined he had 
been restored to the residence of his an- 
cestors. 

In 1799 the army of Marshal Suwarow 
having marched to Switzerland, the Prince 
de Condé followed it at the head of his 
division. After the campaign of 1800 the 
om of the Prince de Condé was dis- 
banded, and the Prince came to reside in 
England, where he remained until the pe- 
riod of the restoration. He chose Aylesbury 
as the place of his retirement, ere he 
married the Prineess de Monaco, who died 
in 1813, and he there received the dreadful 
tidings of the death of his grand-son, the 
Duke d@’Enghien. Every one knows the 
attachment whieh His Highness entertained 
for that meritorious and last branch of his 
illustrious race. Though fourteen years 
te elapsed since that fatal eveat, yet the 
sorrow of the Prince de Condé remained 
waabated ta the last moment of his life, 
and he was the more inconsolable, when on 
the restoration of his illustrious family to 
the throne of their ancestors, he again 
vee the spot whieh had been the witness 
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The Prinee made his entry into Paris 
with the King on the 3d of May 1314: his 
titles and dignities were restored, and he 
was present, on the 17th of March 1815, at 
the famous royal sitting. Three months 
afterwards he accompanied the King to 
Belgium, and returned to Paris with His 
Majesty in July 1815, The Chamber of 
Peers appointed him president of one of its 
Bureaus every time it was renewed. The 
Prince de Condé employed his leisure hours 
in writing a life of his illustrious grand- 
father: the manuscript of this work was 
left in France, and it was published in 
Paris in 1806, under the modest title of 
Essai sur la Vie du Grand Condé, by L. J. 
de Bourbon, his fourth descendant. 

Even in his advanced age the Prince de 
Condé lost none of that affable temper and 
truly Frenca manner which characterized 
him, He expired in the arms of his old 
attendants, whom on his return to France 
he had recalled to his service. 


THE DRAMA. 








EnGuisn Opera Hovse.—This is the age 
of contradictions :—at the Eaglish Opera 
House we have a ballet of American sa- 
vages,—real Split-log, Walk-the-Water, 
Elk, Big-eye, or Buffalo gentlemen in 
their own country, and who, having take: 
up the trade of actors in this, perform with 
the most natural ferocity, These men are 
really very curious to behold, Their actions 
resemble those of the tiger, and there is 
not a motion but displays the habitual cun- 
ning and barbarity oF their habits. They go 
through most of the evolutions familiar to 
their state of society, in war, peace-mak- 
ing, dancing, &c. &c. and afford a perfect 
idea of the manners and customs of wild 
Indians. Their names are, Senung-gis, 
the Chief (Long Horns;) Ne-gui-e-et- 
twassaue (Little Bear;) Uc-tau- ok (Black 
Squirrel;) Se-guos-ken-ace (J like her ;) 
Sta-eute (Steep Rock;) Ne-gun-ne-au-goh 
(Beaver ;) Te-ki-eui-doga (Two Guns.) 
After the ballet these performers disport 
themselves in the saloon up stairs for an 
hour; and if any notion was entertained 
that they were only theatrical Savages, it 
must be instantly dispelled by seeing them 
in this situation. We were hardly ever so 
much amused with any representation as 
this eminently striking and eurious scene. 
The shrubbery and these wild and warlike 
men; the mixture of European beauty, 
though unfortunately of a degraded class ; 
and the contrast to which they gave. rise, 
were worthy of a more philosoph'cal con- 
templation than any mere dramatic exhibi- 
tion; and we confess to have been highly 

ratified with the novelty, Human nature 
1s always an object of interest, and when 
its extremes of barbarism and of the licen- 
tiousness of civilization are brought into 
one point of view, the study is neither com- 
mon nor iseurious. We shall next week 
renew our observations on these persons, 
and in the interim recommend them as of- 
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fering great attractions for a visit to the 
Lyceum. 
Miss Kelly, in herself a host, is playing 
adwirably at this Theatre. Wrench, every 
greatly improved, performs well up to 
er. Broadhurst sings sweetly with Aiiss 
Love. Harley comic songs, ouly forgetting 
that the main merit of such things is dis- 
tinct articulation. Some of the pieces how- 
ever are rather dull. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

Revival of Roxelane et Mustapha. 

The modest MM. de Maisonneuse waited 
fifteen years for the first representation of 
his tragedy. It was then unexpectedly laid 
aside, and he waited thirty-three years for 
its revival. It is not every author who can 
proces so singular an example of patience. 

e tragedy of Rovelane et Mustaphu was 
written in 1770, and was performed with 
astonishing suecess in 1785. 

In M. Maisonneuse’s Tragedy we observe 
an interesting subjeet and striking situa- 
tions which are not original; but it also 
contains many well contrived scenes, and 
noble sentiments expressed in forcible and 
natural language, for which credit is due to 
him alone. The denouement, which is by 
turns accelerated and retarded by useless 
and ill managed accidents, excited some 
murmurs, and these were increased by the 
indifferent way in which the performers ac- 
quitte] themselves. The result of this re- 
povenieys proves that the public are now 
ess enthusiastic than formerly, or that the 
actors of the present day are far inferior to 
their predecessors. 





SAPPHO. 


At the close of the third act, the author 
of this tragedy at Vienna, of which we 
gave an account in our last, was so loudly 
ealled for, that he was under the necessity 
of appearing on the stage: he was crowne 
at the termination of the tragedy, and car- 
ried in procession to his residenee. On the 
following day a considerable subscription 
was opened for him, and filled up im the 
course uf a few hours. He is a young man, 
and his name we should have stated, Gri- 
palzer. The following paragraph, in addi- 
tion to what we have already translated, is 
from the pen of one of the most distin- 
guished critics of Germany :— 

‘« The tragedy of Sappho is. written in 
Iambic verse without rhyme, and even with- 
out measured prosody, with the exception 
of an ode to Venus. The author has im- 

sed on himself difficulties hitherto un- 

nown among German dramatiats : he has 
introduced only six speaking characters, 
and has confined himself to a strict obser- 
vance of the three celebrated unities. But 
M. Gripalzer has avoided the rocks on 
which even the most celebrated French 
tragic writers have heen wrecked; he has 
not, like them, sacrificed probabitity, in- 
terest, propriety, and loeat colotring, to 
those puerile laws.” 
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DIGEST OF POLITICS 
AND NEWS. — 


The politics as well as the literature 
and amusements of Europe are swal- 
lowed up in the General Election, which 
for the present hour engrosses all minds. 
We therefore lanch our weekly bark 
without hoping to attract much notice, 
and especially on a subject from the 
discussion of which we abstain. 

We shall merely mention one start- 
ling and we suppose idle whisper, 
namely, that the object of Lord Coch- 
rane’s secret Expedition is to attempt the 
release of Buonarparte. 





VARIETIES. 


Antimony.—An apparently rich vein of 
Antimony has been discovered on the es- 
tate of the Earl of Fife, in Bamffshire. A 
specimen of the ore, analysed by Professor 

ameson, of Edinburgh, was found to con- 
tain 70 parts of the metal, and 30 ot 
sulphur. 

The King of France has had his portrait 
at full length painted by Guerin, to be pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent. 

M. Cuvier has been elected member of 
the French Academy in the room of M. de 
Roquelaure : there were eleven candidates. 


There are a number of modern Greeks 
ursuing their studies at Munich, Wurtz- 
urgh, Gottingen, Jena, and other German 

Universities. At Wurtzburgh, one of the 
students is son to a Prince of Epirus. They 
purchase many books to take with them 
to their native country; and great effects 
may, we think, be anticipated from this 
importation of enlightening literature, as 
well as from the acquisition of knowledge 
in the politics and science of Europe. 


Literary INTELLIGENCE.—M. de Cha- 
teaubriant’s three first volumes of the His- 
tory of France are, it is said, on the eve of 
publication. 

When the French minister Valory took 
leave of Frederic the Great, he asked him 
by what the King his master could do his 
Prussian Majesty a pleasure? ‘‘ By a sé- 
cond revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” 
answered Frederic. 

Bisnors.—At the consecration of a Car- 
dinal, there were a great number of Bishops 
sitting in an amphitheatre under the dome 
of the Sorbonne, where the ceremony was 
performed ; when a lady present, astonished 
at the spectacle, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine 
sight is this to see so many Bishops sitti 
in such order! Methinks I am in heaven! 
* In heaven!’ replied a gentleman who sat 
next her, ‘why, Madam, there are not 
- heaven half so many Bishops as you see 

ere.’ 


One day, during the late fine weather, a 
Frenchman, walking in London, found him.- 
self very thirsty, and went to a public house 
to get something to quench his thirst, but, 
unacquainted with the English language, he 











was much embarrassed when he p esented 
himself to the bar. The Landlady, and two 
Englishmen who were conversing with her, 
were greatly astonished to see the stranger 
standing, ta bouche béaute, and castin 
wild looks about the room. They asked 
him what he wanted ? The Frenchman, col- 
lecting all his strength and learning, began 
to say, “‘ Biére, Biére,” about half a dozen 
times. The two Englishmen not knowing 
what he meant, supposed he was ill, from 
his pressing his hands to his breast, and 
looking so pale and emaciated. ro they 
asked him what was it he wished to say, 
and received the same answer as before : 
‘* Biére, Biére.” At last the Landlady, see- 
ing the poor Foreigner was obliged to sit 
down through fatigue and faintness, said, 
she thought he asked for a Bier ; one was 
immediataly procured, and the patient car- 
ried to the hospital, surprised at being 
borne about the streets, and grieved at not 
being able to explain himself. At the 
hospital he remembered he had heard the 
word - - - - Thirsty when drink was in re- 
quest, but, unable to pronounce the Th, he 
exclaimed, on entering, ‘‘ Me is very dirty, 
— dirty :” upon which he was stripped 
and put into a bath, where he contrived to 
quench his thirst, and coming out revived, 
was dismissed as perfectly cured. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JUNE 1818. 
De usu lingue Italice a seculo quinto, re- 
viewed by M. Raynouard.—M. Hammer 
Constitution and Administration of the 
Ottoman Empire, by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 
—Magendie Elements of Physiology, iW 
M. Dulong.—Redouté; Les Rose, by M. 
Raoul-Rochette.—Andreossy Voyage to the 
Mouth of the Black Sea, by M. Walcke- 
naer.—Rondelet, Art of Le ws by M. 
Quien de Quincy.—Madame de Recke 
ravels in Italy, by M. Vanderbourg.—M. 
Tochon d’Annecy Memoir of the Medals of 
Marinus and Iotopianus, by M. Letronne. 
Mr. William Temple Franklin has just 
completed the third and last volume, in 
uarto, of the Memoirs of the Life and 
yritings of his Grandfather, Dr. Franklin. 
This concluding volume will contain a 
vast number of original papers on political, 
philosophical, and miscellaneous subjects. 

Some curious Letters from Madame Ber- 
trand at St. Helena, addressed to a female 
friend in France, are preparing for publica- 
tion in French and English. 

Mr. Bristed, a counsellor of New York, 
has just ready for publication in London, 
** America and her Resources,” or a View 
of the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufac- 
turing, Financial, Political, Literary, Moral 
and Religious Capacity and Character of 
the American People. 


re ere vs ICAL JOURNAL. 
UNE. 
Thursday, 18—Thermometer from 52 to 70. 
' Barometer from 29, 96 to 29, 92. 
Wind NE. and NbW. 3.—Morning clear, the 
rest of the day cloudy. 
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Friday, 19—Thermometer from 45 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 01 to 29, 83. 
Wind SW. 3.—Morning clear, the rest of the 
day cloudy, with rain at times. 
Saturday, 20—Thermometer from 51 to 65. 
Barometer from 29, 80 to 29, 99. 
Wind SW. and WbN. 3.—Generally cloudy. 
A smart shower of hail at 11, and rain at times, 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch, 
Sunday, 21—Thermometer from 46 to 69. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to 30, 12. 
Wind SW. 3.—Generally cloudy. Sunshine in 
the morning. 
Monday, 22—Thermometer from 55 to 68. 
Barometer ftom 29, 99 to 29, 88. 
Wind SW. 3.—Morning cloudy, with rain. A 
heavy shower of hail with rain at 3, and clear in 
the evening. 
Tuesday, 23—Thermometer from 46 to 69. 
Barometer from 29, 93 to 30, 07. 
Wind SW, 2.—Generally clear till the evening, 
when it became cloudy. 
Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 
“ednesday, 24—Thermometer from 51 to 70. 
Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 21. 
Wind NW. and WbN 2.—Generally clear. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Y. Z. has our thanks, but we do not like 
his subject. 

*,* It has been erroneously supposed that 
the price of this Paper has been lowered. 
Our expenditure for the best information 
on subjects of foreign science and lite- 
rature, as well as in procuring valuable 
publications and assistance at home, precludes 
the possibility of any reduction: and the 
only alteration we have made has been to 
produce an cig hipenny edition for Readers 
within the bounds of personal delivery, for 
which a stamp is found to be unnecessary. 
Our Edition for the post remains at the 
same price. 

In consequence of a pressure of matter, 
and the temporary interest of the political 
Serment which at this period occupies the 
country, we have thought that we could not 
do better than postpone all our Advertise- 
ments till next week, andwe hope our adver- 
tising friends will cheerfully acquiesce in 
this arrangement. 








Erratum.—In line 5, of the charming poetry 
on Mr. Stewardson’s picture of the Indian Girl 
piping to a Snake, in our last Number, for 
“ altar” read ‘‘ attar:’’ the verse will then 
read— 

The roof is canopied crimson of the rose 

That weeps the attar. 
It is rather invidious to particularize beauties in 
contributions sent to the Literary Gazette, but 
the description of the snake in these lines, does 
appear to us to be as exquisitely poetical as any 
thing that was ever written, and we beg to re- 
commend their re-perusal to those who may have 
passed them slightly over in the first instance, (jj 
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